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ONLY CALIFORNIA CAN DO THIS 


The Austin organ in the Bohemian Club’s Redwood Forest reserve in Sonoma County, California, 90 miles 
north of San Francisco. From top to bottom and left to right: Edwin H. Lemare, Benjamin Moore, 
Humphrey J. Stewart, Uda Waldrop, and Wallace A. Sabin 
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Journalism 


than its source; and I do not need to re- 

mind you that the source is not the water 

you see running from the tap or spray- 
ing in graceful streams from yonder foun- 
tain. Nor is it the pipe through which the 
water flows. No; the source is always 
liigher up. It may be in a spring or it 
may be in a lake; but it is always higher 
and it always exerts its force through pres- 
sure from above. 

Now journalism is somewhat like water. 
It never rises higher than its source, and 
this source is not the Editor’s brain, nor is 
it the personnel of his staff, however effi- 
cient this may be. The source is always 
higher up and its influence is exerted 
through pressure from above. 

In journalism the least satisfactory pres- 
sure is usually that from a single spring. 
An example of this type is the newspaper 
or magazine controlled by the politician, 
the business corporation, the oil or rail- 
road interest, which edits it solely to fur- 
ther its own ends. Such journalism is 
largely propaganda, whether it be in the 
interest of creed or political party, wheth- 
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er its object be the promotion of Christian 
Science or the obtaining of a street rail- 
way franchise or an option on oil land. 
The facts it prints may not be actually 
falsified; but their interpretation is inten- 
tionally distorted. They are selected be- 
cause they can be used for definite ends, 
and they are so presented as to emphasize 
the desired viewpoint — as when one of 
our great news agencies in furnishing to 
the press the report of a government agent. 
in Russia, omitted to include one complete 
section because it qualified the information 
upon which the powers-that-be seemingly 
desired that American public opinion should 
be based. It furnished the truth, indeed, 
but not the whole truth; and the portion 
that was omitted happened — can we be- 
lieve accidentally? — to be that which 
would have enabled us to form a more ac- 
curate estimate of Russia’s immediate needs. 
Such journalism admits the evidence of the 
plaintiff but excludes that of the defendant. 
It is contrary to our inherent sense of 
fair-dealing, for its source is polluted. 

Do we have such journals in music? I 
am not sure; a few perhaps. I have no- 
thing to say against such as are frankly 
trade papers, for they satisfy a legitimate 
need. But there are others; some issued 
perhaps by influential publishing or man- 
ufacturing houses and valuable because 
they serve to camouflage the propaganda of 
these houses, some the property of private 
individuals to whom money-making is the 
highest ideal, men who do not hesitate at 
blackmail when other and more legitimate 
means of making money fail. These jour- 
nals often command the service of trained 
Editors and skilled contributors, and they 
always seem to afford the latest and best 
in printer’s ingenuity. They must dress 
well, for they are the demi-monde of mus- 
ical journalism. But they are wolves mas- 
querading in sheep’s clothing; they are 
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quicksands that entrap the feet of the un- 
wary walker. If we know that we are in 
a region of quicksand we watch our step, 
and if we know that we are reading a sub- 
sidized magazine we discount its insidious 
propaganda. The success of this type of 
journalism depends on keeping the public 
in ignorance of its true character; and alas! 
how often it succeeds! Of these journals I 
shall have nothing further to say. As bus- 
iness ventures they are as legitimate as 
many another; but ethically their position 
is indefensible. Fortunately the organ 
world is not seriously troubled by them. 
Up to the present time the financial re- 
turn from organ journalism has not been 
sufficiently munificent to attract disciples 
of high finance. 


Legitimate journalism finds its chief 
source in the body of its readers. If this 
source dries up, it fails; if it becomes con- 
taminated the quality of the product grows 
correspondingly inferior. Every legitimate 
journal is an external expression of its 
source, a composite photograph of the pub- 
lie which supports it and in which it “lives 
and moves and has its being.” The Port- 
land Oregonian, the San Francisco Jour- 
nal, the Los Angeles Times, the Saturday 
Evening Post, The Century, Hibbert’s 
Journal — how widely these differ, the one 
from the other! Yet each is an easily 
recognizable expression of the ideals of its 
peculiar public. And the reverse of this 
is equally true; each of us may discover 
himself portrayed in the columns of his 
favorite newspaper, for if its policies were 
not in sympathy with our own views we 
should get little satisfaction from its 
perusal. 


The homogeneity of the reading public 
is easily shown. One has only to observe 
the newspapers that are read at different 
hours of the day—say in some public places 
like the New York subway trains, where 
different armies of workers follow each 
other in regular procession. In the hours 
of early morning one faces a solid wall of 
Americans, Worlds, and The News. An 
hour or two later the Times or the Herald 
outnumbers all others. The Evening Post 
struggled along for years with a town cir- 
culation of barely 25,000; yet it was one 
of the most influential papers because it 
was supported by an understanding public 
—and one man who thinks independently 
and intelligently is equal to a hundred who 
let others do their thinking for them. It 


is this legitimate journalism about which 
I want to speak — the journalism that 
stands for ourselves because we are its main 
source, its support and its inspiration. 


thar Grae 


Editors 


OR just how much is the Editor re- 
sponsible? Unless we have been close ob- 
servers or have had practical experience, 
probably we think of the Editor as a pom- 
pous, self-important individual who sits at 
a spacious desk in a richly-furnished but 
closely-guarded sanctum. His hours are 
from about ten to three, and he spends 
them in reading and rejecting manuscript, 
which he takes fiendish delight in returning 
to contributors accompanied by a printed 
formula of feigned regret. Perforce he 
must accept an article occasionally; other- 
wise the magazine would not appear at 
stated intervals: and now and again he is 
supposed to lean back in his chair, elevate 
his feet to the desk-top and dictate an ed- 
itorial to his stenographer. Well-fed, well- 
groomed, prosperous, he rules in his domain 
as absolutely and as tyrannically as the 
late lamented William of Hohenzollern . 
There may be Editors of this type, but 
I have never met one and I know they do 
not exist in the little world ‘of American 
organ journalism. Our Editors are rather 
slaves than masters, In addition to the 
nerve-racking task of reading dozens of 
badly-expressed articles on unwisely-chosen 
themes and deciding which, if any, can pos- 
sibly be whipped into printable form, in 
addition to preparing an editorial, written 
at white heat in the fervor of genuine en- 
thusiasm or righteous indignation but look- 
ing in cold type about as persuasive as last 
year’s almanac, he probably spends his 
hours as a veritable Pooh Bah of his micro- 
seopie kingdom; for he is his own office 
boy if not his own stenographer, his own 
proof reader and mentor in spelling and 
punctuation, his own news-gatherer and 
bill-collector, his own solicitor of advertise- 
ments and cireulation manager, his own 
writer of reviews and musical critiques and 
contributor of trifles to fill sundry awkward 
typographical pauses. His labors, like those 
of the housewife, never end; for as soon as 
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one meal is dished up and the plates washed 
another must be in the process of prepar- 
ation. As a treadmill his job is worse than 
that of training a boy choir. 

But in return for all this he merits — and 
receives — the thanks and appreciation of 
his readers, you say; and of course he gets 
them, “full measure, heaped up and run- 
ning over.” Not so fast, please! Does 
he? If so, he probably never knows it. 
What he does get is a headache over the 
necessity of reconciling absolutely irrecon- 
cilable needs and opinions, your pet pre- 
judice with my pet prejudice, 

It might not be so difficult for an Editor 
to prepare and publish a magazine that 
would adequately voice his own ideals; but 
that would be his magazine, not ours, and 
it would contain little to satisfy our tastes 
and needs. - The Editor’s responsibility is 
to create a magazine that shall be repre- 
sentative of all organists — Yankees and 
Californians, church and theater players, 
adaptationists and_ strict-schoolmen, Bach- 
lovers and Bach-haters, men and women, 
old, young, ignorant, learned, trained and 
untrained. His responsibility is to amal- 
gamate contraries into a semblance of unity, 
to develop a composite photograph from the 
contradictory negatives that we give him, 
to produce an expression of group con- 
sciousness from a multiplicity of accentuated 
personalities? Do we envy him his task? 


Dython Gr 


Responsibilities 


OW for our responsibility. The fam- 
N ous Mr. Brisbane writes that it takes 

energy, courage and originality to 
make a successful Editor. I agree with 
him, for when these qualities are lacking in 
the Editor his newspaper or magazine is 
sure to be weak. But how do organists re- 
act to an Editor who displays the Brisbanian 
qualities? Let us see. 

The energetic Editor seeks to make his 
magazine better every month, To the fur- 
therance of this end maybe he sends out 
questionnaires, asking for opinions and sug- 
gestions on various policies of the mag- 
azine. In this way he seeks to impress 
upon us a sense of our co-responsibility 
and to enlist our co-operation. What is 


our response? Well, probably fewer than 
ten per cent of the subscribers respond at 
all, and fewer than one per cent offer a 
single constructive suggestion. Asked if 
the church ealendar is of sufficient inter- 
est to warrant its continuance, one replys 
curtly, “No; it’s outrageous.” Now this is 
a frank expression of opinion, and in so 
far it is of value; but to the Editor this 
value is largely negative, for the next sub- 
seriber answers the same question — is the 
church calendar of interest? —— with an en- 
thusiastie “Extremely so.” If each could 
have given his reason his answer would 
have been constructively helpful. 


Now let me give an instance of the right 
sort of answer. Replying to the question, 
“How often would you have us print or- 
gan specifications?” subscribers’ answers 
vary from “Never” to “Frequently;” but 
one intelligent individual supplements his 
answer — which is “Not often” — with the 
following explanation, which I regard as 
a model of constructive criticism: 


“Organ specifications do not indicate 
anything other than the size of the instru- 
ment. Due to difference in voicing one 
cannot tell anything about the tone quality, 
the balance between registers on various 
manuals or the brilliancy of the full or- 
gan. Nor can one form an_ intelligent 
opinion of the possibility of expressive 
playing and dynamics through use of the 
swells, since the box construction varies in 
different organs and the placing of the in- 
strument affects the sound. A_ printed 
specification shows merely that the organ 
has so-and-so-many stops of certain names 
oe However, it is always interesting to 
know the specifications of instruments that 
are noteworthy, whether large or small.” 

Think what one hundred equally intelli- 
gent replies would mean to an Editor! 
They would furnish a working basis upon 
which to construct an enlightened editorial 
policy. Now the man who answers “No; it’s 
outrageous,” may have the best of reasons 
for his opinion; or he may merely have 
eaten mince pie and Welsh rarebit at mid- 
night. In case only one or two others 
agree with him while dozens disagree, the 
editor will probably discount his answer; 
but one is always haunted by the possibil- 
ity that he may be the only one who has 
thought the subject through and has some- 
thing constructive to suggest. 

Herein, then, lies our responsibility — 
that we are all Associate Editors. If we 
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have definite opinions let us express them 
and give our reason for the truth that is 
in us. It is just as much our duty to do 
so as it is to pay subscriptions promptly 
and to remit for advertising space if we 
contract to take it. It resolves itself into 
something resembling the old-fashioned 
Golden Rule, which we sometimes fancy we 
have oufgrown with other old-fashioned be- 
liefs. If we would but treat the Editor as 
we would have subscribers treat us if we 
were in his shoes, we should open our eyes 
in amazement at the increased efficiency of 
our magazines. <A ear will run downhill, 
you know, by the dead weight of its inertia; 
but if it is to climb there must be motive 
power somewhere, and we are largely the 
motive power behind our magazines. The 
Editor is the motorman and the conductor, 
if you please; but the power must be fur- 
nished largely by ourselves. 

How about a courageous Editor? He 
gets even less consideration at our hands 
than an energetic one. A courageous man 
has the uncomfortable habit of telling the 
truth about unexpected things and at in- 
opportune moments; and the truth is no 
more popular in our day than it was in 
Galileo’s time. The motto of most of us 
is “Safety First;” and it isn’t wholly safe 
to support a man who goes about with a 
hammer smashing images that have at market 
value. 

It is easy to be courageous in trampling 
upon an issue that we believe to be dead. 
Before the late war there were many pro- 
fessed pacifists in our pulpits. There would 
never be another war, they fondly believed, 
and it was safe and popular to laud the ex- 
ample of the meek and lowly Nazarene. 
But there was some miscalculation, if you 
remember. War was not so dead as they 
thought; and what a scurrying for cover 
there was as soon as this fact became ev- 
ident. Ministerial coat-tails stood out at 
right angles to ministerial bodies, so ur- 
gent was clerical haste to enroll in the 
legions of Mars. But what about those who 
stood by their colors? One pacifist minister 
whom I know was promptly evicted from his 
pulpit and hanged in effigy before his church 
doors. Yet by some perversity of fate he 
has sinee been decorated by the French 
government for distinguished and construct- 
ive war service, and he is today filling a 
pulpit of greater dignity and influence than 
that from which he was dismissed six years 
ago. I played the service at which this 


minister preached his pacifist sermon, It 
was on Easter, two days after the United 
States had declared war on Germany, and 
the church was filled to the doors. As a 
sermon it did not seem to me offensively 
pacifistic; but in the tense atmosphere of 
overwrought nerves every word fell with a 
sting like that of a whiplash upon raw 
flesh. Many stalked grimly from the build- 
ing while h: was speaking; others squi\m- 
ed uneasily or sat bolt upright in tense 
silence. I have never known another ser- 
vice like it. I never expect to know another. 
Courage? Did it, or did it not, take cour- 
age for that quiet, refined young man in 
his first pastorate, with a wife and children 
dependent upon him, to take his whole ¢a- 
reer in his hand and offer it upon the altar 
of what he considered to be his duty? I 
am not sure that he was wise or that the 
sacrifice was necessary; I have never been 
able to decide these questions in my own 
mind. But his was the most courageous 
act I have ever witnessed, and I wish I 
were sure that under similar stress I should 
adhere as simply to principle as he did on 
that memorable Easter in 1917. 

How courageous are we? Suppose an 
Editor were to discover serious defects in 
the constitution of the Rotal Kamehamehan 
College of Organists; were to find that, as 
present constituted, it is a bureaucracy or- 
ganized under the laws of the territory of 
Hawaii and doomed by the provisions of 
its constitution to be controlled in perpet- 
uity by a little coterie of Honolulan or- 
ganists, a dozen of whom could legally de- 
feat the will of 2,500 or 25,000 members? 
Suppose he were to discover that churches 
and theaters are being robbed right and 
left by the prevailing system of padding 
organ specifications?’ Or that Dr. Austin 
Skinner-Casavant’s theories are right and 
all others wrong? What should we do? 
Should we support him? I doubt it; we, 
too, should scurry for cover and leave him 
to fight it out alone. We might even pro- 
test — or cancel our subscriptions. After- 
wards, if by chance he won a popular 
victory, we should glory in his courage and 
shine in the reflection of deeds that we 
might have done but didn’t; for courage 
is a glorious thing after the fighting is 
over, and it is still more glorious to ride 
on the band wagon. But so long as a cause 
is unpopular or the outcome doubtful 
— ‘nothin’ doin’!” Don’t you see that it 
might react upon the bread-and-butter 
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proposition? There is a cynical maxim, 
“Everyman has his price.” Ours is apt to 
be “a living,” or professional standing 
and we are eareful not to buck too hard 
against interests that control either one. 

Courage and originality are closely al- 
lied. It takes courage to be original, and 
it takes almost as much to support origin- 
ality in others. Original men commit the 
unpardonable sin of departing from the 
time-honored customs and theories of our 
grandfathers, and since both money and 
brains are invested in these relics of an- 
tiquity it is somebody’s business to see that 
they are not disturbed. 

I know a man who writes piano music 
that is original. I know it is original be- 
cause some of it is played with the fist and 
forearm instead of with the fingers. And 
it sounds well, too. Shocking, isn’t it? Of 
course I wouldn’t dare to recognize him 
publicly, and I hesitate so much as to ac- 
knowledge that I know him; but inter nos I 
confess that I glory in his spunk. The 
only thing I regret is that I do not possess 
equal originality and courage. He is a 
unique figure, Henry Cowell. Not only has 
he invented a brand-new percussive effect 
on our threadbare piano keyboard; but he 
has actually persuaded a conservative pub- 
lishing house to construct a set of new 
dies to meet the need of new note-forms 
to express the threes and fives and other 
unequal sub-divisions of the measure. 
Moreover, he has worked out a system of 
matrical counterpoint — to apply to it the 
most appropriate name that occurs to me— 
so original: and so complicated that the 
technical editor of this same publishing 
house admits that he knows of no authority 
in the world to whom it can be submitted 
for verification. What do we do with such 
men? Why, laugh at them of course. We 
are all sheep, silly, stupid sheep; and in the 
words of the familiar Messiah chorus, we 
have “gone astray.” But it is not because 
“we have turned everyone to his own way.” 
On the contrary, it is because we have not 
“turned everyone to his own way;” it is 
because we have imitated somebody else 
and have turned to his way. 

Each one of us was built from an original 
plan; then the model was destroyed lest 
somebody should find it and seek to imitate 
it. Our sole excuse for existence is original- 
ity; and when we surrender our originality 
we sell our birthright — generally for a 
mess of pottage, too, like Esau of old. 





There is something we can do, each in his 
own way, better than anybody else who 
has: ever lived or ever will live. I cannot 
do it in your way; you cannot do it in 
mine: and none of us can do it in Mar- 
cel Dupré’s way, though I wish I could do it 
halfway as well. Occasionally somebody 
like Wagner appears and succeeds so su- 
premely in being himself that the rest of us 
flock after him — when once we have con- 
vineed ourselves that his success has become 
popular — trying to say “Baa” with ex- 
actly the same intonation that he uses. We 
forget. the fundamental truth that the value 
of his particular “baa” consists in its being 
the untrammeled expression of his individ- 
uality. Imitation is only shadow-substance, 
and so long as we imitate, our most exquis- 
itely modulated “baa” will have little value, 
least of all to ourselves. The British 
school of composition spent half a century 
in imitating the “baa” of Karl Reinecke 
and the Leipzig Conservatorium; and we 
know how much it accomplished in that 
time. 


We have in this country two leading 
organ journals — the only ones, so far as 
I know, that cultivate the field of our pro- 
fessional interest. They are The Diapason, 
published in Chicago, and The American 
Organist, published in New York. To these 
may be added The New Music Review, 
which, though not devoted solely to organ 
interests, is sincerely trying to make better 
musicians out of all of us, and which there- 
fore deserves honorable mention among or- 
gan journals. I do not need to eulogize 
these magazines. You know their virtues 
and you know their faults. Their Editors 
need your backing. They are men of en- 
ergy and courage, men of ideals who have 
been willing to dig deep into their jeans 
year after year to pay the deficits that have 
arisen from their persistence in voicing their 
ideals. We get cross with them occasion- 
ally, for they have a habit of stirring up 
sediment at the bottom of the pool. No 
doubt they believe that in the interest of 
purity it is necessary to clean out the slime 
now and again. Nonetheless they have our 
interest at heart and they merit our sup- 
port. It is not enough for us to send a 
check once a year, though if we remember 
to do that promptly, without undue solici- 
tation, -we shall be doing something to 
lighten the Editor’s burden. Checks to 


bring cheer to editorial hearts. Once upon 
a time an enthusiastic subscriber sent Mr. 
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Buhrman a check to cover a ten-year sub- 
scription; and a few weeks later the man- 
ager of a big eastern theater chain sub- 
scribed for every organist in his circuit, 
saying, “I want every one of my organists 
to read your magazine.” The Editor wrote 
me, “Heaven only knows how we can make 
good to men who have such faith in us.” 

The truest support that we can give these 
Editors is to accept our full share of re- 
sponsibility for their publications. They 
may have departments that do not interest 
us. They may have policies with which we 
radically disagree. But it is not only our 
privilege, it is our duty to think these 
policies through, and if we find that our 
opinions are based on what we believe to 
be good and sufficient grounds then it is 
equally our duty to confide them to the 
Editor. But let us not be peeved if he is 
not won over to our viewpoint. The Editor 
devotes his whole time to digesting the per- 
sonal and sectional needs of organists; 
therefore I believe that he gets a broader, 
a truer and a more complete vision of our 
opportunities and our duties than any one 
of us can get. He alone sits in the center 
of the circle of the magazine’s influence; in 
his. hands alone are the delicate instruments 
that register distant tremors; his eye alone 
sees with true perspective; therefore his 
must be the final judgement, and we should 
trust it, even when he seems to have gone 
off at a tangent, even when he writes (it 
may seem to us) like a stupid ass. 

It is our duty, too, to send in items of 
news now and again. I do not mean that 
we are privileged to deluge the Editor with 
self-advertising, however skillfully camo- 
flaged. He is hardened to the wiles of the 
press agent and he will not thank us for 
adding to his burden. But if we have a 
pupil who has been elected United States 
senator from British Columbia, or if our 


new saxophone quartette has been awarded 
first prize at the Berkshire festival, then 
let us pull our candle out from under its 
bushel and let its light shine through the 
columns of our own journals, Let us give 
the Editor an_ occasional worth-while 
“scoop.” He will be grateful; and we shall 
feel a glow of satisfaction under the waist- 
coat. ae 


And let us give our Editors moral sup- 
port. They are nothing if not courageous. 
They do not hesitate to grapple single- 
handed with abuses. But they are human; 
they get discouraged. Besides, they 
do not possess exchequers lined with golden 
double-eagles. Unless we give them our moral 
and financial support they are handicapped 
at the outset; and it is just our indifference 
and cowardice that the “interests” that fat- 
ten on abuses count on to turn the scale in 
their favor. Their deeds are those of dark- 
ness, and they flee before the light if we 
turn it on full power. 


If we want alive journalism, we shall 
get it. If we want a journalism that fills 
its pages with re-hashes from Grove and the 
Encyclopedia Brittanica, that lauds the 
names and methods of its advertising pat- 
rons and ignores all others, a journalism 
that is reactionary, that perpetually con- 
spires to maintain the status quo whether 
it be good or bad, believe me, we shall get 
this sort. The thought that I want to 
leave with you is this — that it is we who 
are responsible for whatever sort we get. 
And to this I will add the sincere hope that 
we shall accept the full measure of our 
responsibility and exert our rightful in- 
fluence toward obtaining journalism of the 
highest and cleanest type. 


Choke Gua 


NOTE: The foregoing Editorials constituted Dr. 
True’s address delivered before the Pacific Coast 


Convention. 

















An Editor’s Advice to Organists 


FRANK H.- COLBY 


— request that I say something on the subject, “An Editor’s Ad- 
vice to Organists,” assigns to me a most delicate task. 

In the first place, Human Nature is so sensitive about having her 
faults recognized that she fain would permit even herself to acknowledge 
them. She is apt to resent the idea of the other fellow pointing them out 
for correction, especially if she may have passed the formative—or shall 
I say, informative?—days of impressionable youth, before the rut-making 
years of experience. 

For instance, you don’t suppose for a moment any organist of the 
sort would recognize the description of himself as a consummate Old 
Fogy, patterned after his admired Old Fogy predecessors? Nor do you 
suppose he would think of applying to himself any advice that he wake 
up to the fact that good organ music really has been written within the 
past generation or two, music that he should acquaint himself with. 

Yet this cut-and-dried—not to say dry—sort of an organist is with 
us in no small numbers. He would no more think of venturing from the 
straight and narrow path, organically speaking, than would a nun think 
of aping the irrepressible present-day flapper. But he will insist on in- 
vading the recital field and lend his deadening influence there, helping 
broadcast the already too prevalent impression that the organ recital is 
unendurably boresome and a good thing to stay away from. 

On the other hand we by no means are free of the organist with small - 
acquaintance with the better class of organ literature. He almost never 
plays anything of the old classic masters, but, wnashamed, offers up in 
the worship of God, music of the most mediocre, trivial character. This 
organist has not the type of musical mind likely to profit by advice re- 
garding the character of his work. He would have to be made over. 
Should he be young enough and ambitious enough, he might survive the 
process. The Old Fogy is incomparably preferable to him. 

Now, there is the brilliant young organist who considers that the 
Postlude is a never-to-be-missed chance to display his proficiency. What 
would it profit him to be advised that there are times when his post- 
benediction burst of Glory-hallelujah-this-service-is-over-ut-last-so-here- 
goes! sort of music is quite as incongruous as would be Charley Chaplin’s 
shuffling onto the stage as the ghost in Hamlet. 

Admitting that most of us have a penchant for brilliant Postludes, 
nevertheless there are times when music of this character may be so out 
of keeping with the spirit of the sermon as to seriously mar the other- 
wise impressive service. 

There is the limited-repertoire organist—the fellow who, despite the 
fact that he may play well, too often is put to the inconvenience of hunt- 
ing up anew position. He is the organist of a few stock pieces, probably 
learned in his more ambitious student days. He finds it much easier to 
play these well than to learn new pieces equally well. Could he but re- 
alize that the congregation eventually becomes exceedingly familiar with 
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those same pieces, my udvice to him would be cogitate on the old saw: 
Familiarity breeds—well, in this case something that makes for a change 
of organists. 

Though the worthwhile extemporaneous player is rare, rarer still 
is the player much given to improvising who realizes his own limitations. 
Improvisation may be the inspired expression of genius; more commonly, 
however, it is the banal refuge of the lazy organist. It has its place and 
fortunate is the organist gifted with it, who uses it with discrimination. 

But the perpetually improvising organist, even the one with a fair 
amcunt of creative and technical skill, is likely to find himself in the 
class of the limited-reperiory organist. There is bound to be a general 
similarity of musical procedure in his work. He may not recognize this 
himself, but the congregation in due time, will. My advice to him, un- 
likely to be taken, for he never would consider this meant for him, is that 
he give the composers more of a chance at his hands. It would broaden 
him considerably, and go far towards making his organ position more 
secure. 

Then there is the organist whose questionable taste leads him to over- 
indulgence in fancy stops, not forgetting the vox humana and tremolo 
and a few pet combinations which he uses, ad nauseam. 

And the organist given to continuous use of the tremolo! We find 
him in his element in the picture theater, however, where his music im- 
presses the ear much as an out-of-focus photograph impresses the eye. 

4gain, let us not forget the omnipresent left-foot-pedaling-and-right- 
foot-swell-manipulating organist. His real place is in the picture 
theater—if he have the other requisites, of which a nimble wit is one. 
It matters not to him that he transposes all pedal notes not within easy 
reach of his left foot, just so long as his right extremity has a safe 
footing on the crescendo or swell pedal, permitting the wonderful billowy 
effects of tone, without which he conceives organ music to be utterly de- 
void of “expression”. ; 

Now, one could give loads of advice to these. I have tried it. But 
I came away with the impression that I had laid myself open, in the 
minds of the objects of my criticisms, of being—an Old Fogy. 











Why the Audience Stayed at Home 


COL. GEORGE A. SKINNER 


UST why the Editor should pick on me 

to attempt to say something to real or- 

ganists, IT don’t know. Nor have I the 
big-head badly enough to think that any- 
thing I might say would be original or of 
much use. But if the thoughts of a fan 
who never misses an organ concert if pos- 
sible to get to it, and occasionally slides onto 
the organ bench to substitute for someone 
who can really play, will be of any value 
to a profession that the wrifer has the high- 
est respect and admiration for, they are 
freely given. 

The organ has been the greatest of all 
instruments to me from my earliest boyhood. 
No music but that of the symphony orchestra 
gives me such a thrill as that from the con- 
cert organ played by an artist. From the 
time I first “took lessons” on the little reed 
organ in our parlor, and pumped the small 
pipe organ in the church, on through the 
development of the pneumatic action and up 
to the present, with the apparently unlimited 
marvels of the electric organ, straight, uni- 
fied, or combination, the organ has been a 
never ending source of wonder and pleasure, 
a most interesting study, and my most fas- 
cinating pastime. So the question our 
esteemed Editor has put to me to discuss is 
one that iuas been loafing around in my head 
for a long time, and maybe some of the 
reasons I have mentally established will be 
of interest in threshing out a burning question 
in the organ world; that is: why don’t more 
people attend organ recitals. 

Please recall that my viewpoint is more 
that of a listener and an interested student 
of the organ, than that of a musician. While 
very fond of music, my life as an Army 
Surgeon has been one that gave compara- 
tively little time for its study, and I still 
play the phonograph better than any other 
instrument. Doubtless some of the reasons 
which seem to me pertinent for the lack of 
popularity of the organ concert will shock 
many of our finest players, though there 
are a number who share my views, to some 
extent at least. 

One of the first terrors the uninitiated 
strikes when looking over the proposed re- 
cital program is under the head of “Prelude 


and Fugue,” or “Toccata and Fugue,” 
either of which brings to his mind a series 
of more or less voluminous sounds; much 
jumbled, and without appreciable melody. 
Fine from a gymnastic standpoint, and un- 
doubtedly requiring the, highest skill and 
training to perform; but yielding nothing to 
the untrained listener. Why must we al- 
ways have fugues on organ programs? 
Like much other organ music, they are ex- 
ceedingly interesting to the player, but 
absolutely devoid of interest to the average 
run of listeners. To my mind, here lies 
one of the great difficulties of getting an 
audience for an organ recital: most of us 
only know that we like a tuneful melody, 
without knowing the difference between a 
fugue and syncopation except that the former 
is to be endured when we can’t escape and 
the latter is likely to start us beating time 
and is therefore something we enjoy, be- 
cause it is within our musical understanding. 
We immediately become interested when the 
organist begins playing a melody, simple 
and unadorned. Then he is beginning to 
speak in a language familiar to us. What 
difference how eloquent a speaker may be, 
if he speaks in a foreign tongue which we 
have never even learned the rudiments of? 
It may reach a few who have been fortunate 
cnough to have mastered the tongue, but 
the lecture room is a poor place to educate 
the multitude. Likewise the concert room. 
If the player would reach the few who have 
studied the organ and understand the in- 
tricacies of the massive organ music, let 


‘ him play Bach and other stately, difficult, 


and involved compositions. If he would 
reach the crowd — in our present state of 
evolution some change will have to be made. 

In a comparatively recent publication de- 
voted to the organ I read as follows: “Then 
comes the question of repertoire, which 
should be given deep thought and reflection 
acaevessueta siete Naturally, prominence should be 
given to Bach and his monumental works 
for the organ, for no recital is complete 
without at least one.” 

To me that illustrates the attitude of many 
of our organists. For organ students and 
lovers of the instrument it may be first 
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class advice. But to the general public, and 
it must be to such that the appeal is to be 
made if the coveted crowd is to be present, 
such a statement will keep many of us away. 
When I was a youngster I attended organ 
recitals and listened to Bach because I had 
to in order to hear the things that were 
really interesting to me. As time has added 
to my musical experience, the same attitude 
persists, though I have done my best to in- 
terest myself in his works, and remember 
with delight the first time I ever heard 
something really tuneful — and afterwards 
found it was by Bach. There are melodies 
in his works that will interest anyone, but 
why are they so studiously avoided? Why 
must we listen to the inevitable prelude or 
toceata and fugue, as though it were a sac- 
rilege to have a recital without them. Most 
of us are willing to take it for granted that 
ihe organist can play them, and to many of 
us that is the only reason for exhibiting 
them. Certainly a composition so compli- 
cated that it takes pages of explanation, 
often almost measure by measure to tell the 
student organist what the composer is doing, 
will fail to get far in the audience that has 
no help at all. That this opinion is not a 
solitary one and my own inability to get 
interested in some of the “monumental 
works” is not unique, I frankly told my 
difficulties to an organist friend, a man who 
is a master of the instrument and one of 
the most interesting players I have ever 
listened to, and he at once said, “Don’t 
wonder. Dry as dust. Never use them ex- 
cept occasionally in teaching.” 

It was my good fortune some years ago 
to be present in San Francisco during the 
World’s Fair and to hear a number of re- 
citals on the wonderful organ in the Music 
Hall. There was one organist who always 
had a much larger attendance than any 
other. To miss one of his concerts I would 
have felt as a distinct loss, and it gradually 
dawned on me that a lot of other people felt 
the same way about it, so I commenced to 
observe closely to see, if possible, why he 
attracted the crowd. It was soon apparent 
that he played music that people liked. 
He made the organ sound like a wonderful 
orchestra. He took his audience into his con- 
fidence, and if a difficult composition was to 
be played he told us what to listen for, what 
stops, would be used, sbmething of the com- 
poser’s ideas and what his own views were; 
then he illustrated it. He asked the audience 





to write the names of favorite compositions 
and he would play them at the next concert. 
No melody was too simple for him to make 
a very interesting number out of it. Have 
vou ever watched an audience at a recital 
after hearing a number of heavy compo- 
sitions, and the organist plays as an encore 
number a familiar melody on some stop that 
almost sings the words? Did you notice the 
pleased expressions go over the faces, and 
the nods and smiles that pass between 
friends? Interest was at once apparent. 
His concerts were all like that, and by no 
means did he confine himself to simple 
music, for the fans asked for the big ones 
and got them. But for the sake of those 
who might not understand them, his remarks 
preceding the playing were really worth 
listening to, and taught us much. The con- 
trast was painful to me, and perhaps to 
many others, when an organist who played 
only the heavy, massive uninteresting, typical 
“organ music” came along and gave a con- 
cert. He was an organist of national repu- 
tation too, but he did not reach the audience. 

From talking with many people, those 
who are trained musicians, those who know 
something about music, and those who like 
it simply because of the something in it that 
appeals to them, the general opinion seems 
to be that when they attend a concert the 
principal reason is that they wish to be en- 
tertained, to hear something they can enjoy 
and appreciate. If some instruction comes 
with it, well and good, but it should be in 
small doses and nicely sugar-coated so they 
may not realize the fact. If the player will 
prelude his playing with a remark or two, as 
Dr. Stewart so delightfully does at concerts 
in San Diego, it does instruct and interest 
the audience, for we feel that we have an 
idea as to what is to be told us in music, 
which we perhaps would not otherwise 
understand. Some of the selections may be 
of the most advanced, if they are explained, 
but melodies should predominate, as that is 
what most of us find beautiful in music. 
Personally I like transcriptions very much 
and see no reason why they should not be 
used. Much of the advice given to organists 
and still passed on was written or spoken 
at a time when the old tracker organ was 
the best there was and nothing short of 
blacksmith’s grip was sufficient to play a 
three manual organ with the couplers on, 
and anything faster than a funeral march 
was regarded as prestissimo. “Play on the 
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organ the music written for it,” would not 
seem to apply to the modern instrument, 
unless the composition is quite recent. In 
the hands of capable performer, there is 
little music that cannot be satisfactorily 
adapted to the modern organ. I once heard 
an organist in Boston play an improvised 
arrangement of the Brug DANuBE and it 
was one of the most charming things I ever 
heard. Nothing but the full orchestra could 
equal it. If such things are so delightful 
1o the listener why not use them part of the 
time? The Chimes, the Harp, the Vox, the 
Echo, are all interesting to the average 
audience, and especially to the youngsters. 
They may not carry the player to the heights 
he fain would soar, but he can do the soar- 
ing when by himself, and incidentally swe! 
his income considerably in the process. 

I greatly prefer to see the organist play 
without music. Looks as though he knew 
his business, and was thoroughly prepared 
for it. Of course where the same organist 
plays a new program daily or frequently, 
he must use his music, but an occasional 
memorized piece played during a recital adds 
greatly to the estimate of the organist’s 
ability in the minds of most concert goers. 
The recitalist really has little excuse for 
using music, and it adds much to the satis- 
faction of the performance if he does not, 

Much fine music is ruined by too much 
Pedal. Often the Pedal tone is much more 
apparent to the audience than to the per- 
former, especially where the console is close 
to the pipes. The introduction of other in- 
struments occasionally adds much interest to 
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organ music. Organ and piano go wonder- 
fully well together, though unfortunately 
there is not much music yet available for 
these two. Violin, cello, or other solo in- 
struments with organ and piano are delight- 
ful combinations and have been used effect- 
ively in some concerts I have attended. 
Many of these points have been often 
brought forward. I observe with pleasure 
in the last issue of THe AMERICAN Or- 
GANIST that several programs were presented 
which omitted Bach entierly, and which came 
much nearer the average layman’s idea of in- 
teresting music. The writer is much interested 
in the development of the organ and its 
music, and hopes to see the organ concert 
as one of the most popular and outstanding 
events of the music season. It must come 
by an evolutionary process, and our theater 
friends are doing much to help it along. 
The phonograph and automatic piano are 
adding their bits also. The musical stand- 
ard is distinctly rising, but it is not yet at 
the lofty height of our organ programs. 
We who are listening are anxious to climb 
toward the heights of understanding the 
best music, but our time for study is 
limited by the proasic routine of earning a 
living, while you may devote much of your 
time to advancement. You the organist have 
had a long and rigorous training to reach 
your present plane, far up above us of the 
average (or less) of music training and un- 
derstanding. So the only thing seems to be 
for you to descend to somewhere near our 
level — and prophecy will be safe that your 
audiences will be large and enthusiastic. 


Notice 


OWING to an acute attack of lack of space our Pacifie Coast 
Issue has to deny entrance to three articles on the three best- 
known Universities of the Coast and to three of the Conven- 
tion addresses—and all six articles are waiting in type for the 


next issue. 


It is not an Editor’s fault that the Pacific Coast 


is altogether too big a proposition organistically for one 


issue.—T.S.B. 
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Of the First Pacific Coast Convention 
LATHAM TRUE 


ATMOSPHERE 


THE CONVENTION 


ated sense a Convention may be said 

to be governed by the laws of heredity, 

for it reflects the psychical if not al- 
together the physical characteristics of him 
in whose brain it had its inception. The 
dominant traits of parent are transmitted to 
offspring. Thus if the machinery of a Con- 
vention emits sundry creakings and groan- 
ings we do not look for its progenitor to 
possess a well-oiled mentality; and if its 
papers and programs give evidence of hur- 
ried or inadequate preparation the source 
of this tendency may be sought in the pro- 
crastination of the committee on arrange- 
ments, which probably sent out eleventh- 
hour S-O-S ealls to cover its own 
delinquency in preparation. 


A CERTAIN picturesquely exagger- 


Executive ability is a gift that the gods 
bestow sparingly. It is conspicuously absent 
in the management of most Conventions, 
where loose ends are left dangling and even 
tne most obvious needs are not foreseen and 
provided for. In such Conventions one 
feels an atmosphere of perpetual delay and 
annoyance. What is everybody’s business is 
nobody’s. The registrar is not at hand when 
he is needed; badges have been mislaid; 
somebody has forgotten to notify the care- 
taker of the hour to open; sessions are 
from half an hour to an hour behind the 
schedule. 

A Convention is like a full-dress dinner 
to which the delegates have been invited. 
To say the least it is disconcerting, just as 
one arrives, to find the host rushing out to 
get the ice cream he has forgotten to order, 
and to detect unmistakable kitchen odors 
permeating the atmosphere of the house and 
find the table only partly set. 

I mention these things because the busi- 
ness direction of the Pacific Coast Organists’ 
Convention, held in Los Angeles on the 26th, 
27th, and 28th of June, was notable for its 
efficiency. Every possible contingency had 
been foreseen. Delegates were guests of the 
Convention, and they were treated as guests, 
not as intruders. I overheard a visitor ask 
Dr. Diggle if he would accept a cheque for 
a small sum as his share in defraying the 





“Now 


running expenses of the Convention. 
we are deeply grateful to you for the kind 
thought,” replied Dr. Diggle, “but we have 
been preparing for this Convention for 
months and our collections from last win- 
ter’s recitals will cover every expense.” 
A similar reply was given when another 
delegate suggested that a collection be taken 
at one of the business sessions. And this 
was the typical atmosphere of the Conven- 
tion; it was that of preparedness. There 
must have been Convention machinery—a 
moior somewhere; but it was out of sight 
and it ran noiseless!y. Every detail had 
been worked out in advance, every task as- 
signed to a member of the local Chapter, 
who performed it unostentatiously but 
efficiently. Not once did I see a Convention 
official flustered or hurried. 

Dr. Roland Digg!e, Dean of the Southern 
California chapter, A.G.O., is the man who 
first dreamed dreams and saw visions of a 
Convention of Pacific Coast organists, and 
it is in large measure due to h's energy, ini- 
tiative and persistence that it owes its suc- 
cess. But associated with Dr. Diggle was a 
man of positive genius for detail, in the 
person of Mr. Sibley G. Pease, Secretary of 
the Chapter. It is Mr. Pease who knew how 
to provide the concrete setting for Dr. 
Diggle’s abstraction, who translated his 
vision into practical terms of hotel accom- 
modation, assembly hall, luncheons and 
banquets, round tables, automobile trans- 
portation, newspaper publicity, an almost 
too assiduous photography, and a thousand 
other courteous inquiries into the comfort of 
visiting delegates. If Pacifie Coast organ- 
ists had been asked, at the closing banquet, 
to name their preference for next year’s 
presidential nominations, I wager that the 
ticket of Diggle and Pease would have won, 
hands down. They are a well-matched team, 
these two; and I look forward to the time 
when their genius may find fuller scope in 
the management of a Convention of national 
proportions. 


CONVENTION PAPERS — 


The first day’s sessions of the Convention 
were held in the Administration building of 
the University of Southern California; all 
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others at the First Presbyterian church, of 
which Mr. Pease is organist. In the Uni- 
versity auditorium is a Robert-Morton organ 
of four manuals and eighty registers; at the 
Presbyterian church an Austin of four 
manuals and sixty registers. 

The address of welcome was delivered by 
President von KleinSmid of the University. 


WARREN D. ALLEN 


One of the Convention recitalists, organist of Stan- 

ford University. Mr. Allen was born in San Jose 

and is doubly a Californian; he is a Mason, & 

Rotarian, and the father of a two-year-old daughter 

who is “not yet’ prominent in music circles (See 
June 1922 issue) 


President von KleinSmid never loses an op- 
portunity to plead for the recognition of the 
aesthetic. Life to him is a wonderful unity, 
and he regards man’s interest in the beau- 
tiful, however crudely expressed, as an effort 
toward bringing himself into harmony with 
the fulness of Life itself. He reminded the 
delegates that it is upon art rather than 
upon industry that historical permanency is 
based; that we do not remember ancient 
Greece in terms of its factories nor ancient 
Rome in terms of its Rockefellers. Music 
and religion alike are to him expressions 
of the aesthetic sense, which is one of the 
eternal verities. In recognition of music’s 
value in any well-ordered scheme of con- 
structive education, he quoted the familiar 
line from Plato, “Touch a principle of music 
and you disturb the foundations of govern- 
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ment.” There was a practical side to 
President von KleinSmid’s message, too, for 
he urged organists to bring their gospel of 
good music to the masses. “If they will not 
come to you in the church and the concert 
hall,” he said, “you must go to them in the 
theater, where ten million of our people 
congregate every year.” President von 





ALLAN BACON 


One of the Convention recitalists and organist of 

the College of the Pacific, who studies comparative 

religions and anthropology in his leisure hours. Mr. 

Bacon is a champion of the American composer 
(See January and April 1923 issues) 


KleinSmid’s address was a real message, not 
the perfunctory sequence of amiable plati- 
tudes that such addresses often are. It 
sounded the keynote of the Convention. 
Oh, that more of our speakers would recog- 
nize, as he did, that every occasion of 
addressing an audience is an opportunity of 
sowing some little seed of Truth! For who 
can foresee how great an oak may spring 
from some tiny acorn! 

There are three papers that stand forth 
in my mind as the high lights of the series 
of Convention essays. They were written 
by Mr. Emil Breitenfeld, Subdean of the 
Northern California Chapter, on “Impro- 
vising in Picture Playing;” by Mr. Walter 
Hartley of Pomona College, on “The *Cre- 
scendo Pedal;” and by Mr. P. Shaul Hallett 


*The Register Crescendo was the exact subject. — 
Ep. 
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of Pasadena, on “Expression.” These 
papers will be found elsewhere in this issue 
of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST. Mr. Breiten- 
feld approached his subject from a witty as 
well as a practical angle. Both he and Mr. 
Hartley held the Convention by their force- 
ful personality and by their obvious mastery, 
each in his own way, of their subjects. Mr. 


REINHOLD BECKER 


Who played the comedy demonstration for the Con- 

vention’s theater program. Mr. Becker was born 

in Pennsylvania and is exclusively a theater organist; 
he is vicepresident of the L.A.S.T.O. 


Hallett’s paper was so filled with suggestive 
hints that it is to be regretted that it could 
not receive adequate discussion. 

The omnipresent subject of “Examina- 
tions” had been intrusted to the veteran 
examiner, Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart, a 
Fellow of fifty years’ standing in the Royal 
College of Organists. Dr. Stewart had pre- 
pared a more or less exhaustive paper; but 
at the last moment, desiring to have the 
subject presented from at least two con- 
trasted viewpoints, he organized an im- 
promptu debate. He opened in the 
affirmative, with a ten-minute talk, sup- 
porting the traditional form of examination. 
Then he called upon one of the delegates 
to present the subject from a slightly dif- 
ferent angle; and this occupied another ten 
minutes. I feel that the Doctor’s motive 
was praiseworthy, but that his heart ran 
away with his judgment; for instead of get- 
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ting one complete and thoroughly digested 
exposition of the subject of examinations 
the Convention merely heard two improvi- 
sations. Both were necessarily incomplete 


and unsatisfactory, for the speakers could 
do no more than play about the edge of the 
subject; whereas one paper would have pen- 
The question 


etrated beneath the surface. 


EMIL BREITENFELD 


Who left an indelible impression on the Convention 
and gave a masterly address, colored with wit and 
humor, on improvising 


of examination methods and material is a 
vital one, especially for Guild members who 
aspire to academic standing. As Dr. 
Stewart wisely says, some method must be 
found whereby the fit may be separated 
from the unfit, the sheep from the goats; 
and it is important that the question be held 
open for discussion, not only at Conventions 
and at meetings of local Chapters, but 
through the columns of our magazines, as 
well. 

Probably the most erudite paper of the 
Convention was that of Mr. Otto Hirschler, 
on “Important Auxiliaries and Obstacles to 
Good Accousties.” As he read I found my 
amazement growing by leaps and bounds 
“that one small head could earry all he 
knew.” I am not sure that the subject was 
wisely chosen for a Convention. It is a 
class-room subject, one that needs to be 
assimilated slowly. Into one concentrated 
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halfhour (and this immediately after lunch- 
eon) he crowded a full month’s ration; and 
those of us who labored to put away all 
that he piled upon our plate felt in the end 
altogether too full for utterance. But it 
was an able paper. 

Another subject of interest was “Limita- 
tions and Possibilities of Different Types 


ROLAND DIGGLE 


Father of the Convention, a composer of national and 

even international repute, a Mus. Doc. (for which 

he wrote a symphony and choral work on given sub- 

ject) a Mason, and dean of the Los Angeles A.G.O. 

Dr. Diggle was born in London and is a graduate 

of the Royal College. He is organist of St. John’s 
Church, Los Angeles 


of Specifications,’ read by Mr. Stanley 
Williams, representing organ builders. Mr. 
Williams gave the delegates an occasional 
jolt, for he reminded them at the outset that 
from time immemorial oragnists had op- 
posed every innovation that builders had 
introduced—equal temperament in ancient 
days, and later the radiating pedal key- 
board, combination pistons, the enclosure of 
the Great Organ, and other “modern con- 
veniences” without which up-to-date organ- 
ists believe they cannot keep house. He 
defined different types of organ; the real, 
or old-fashioned “honest-to-goodness” in- 
strument; the instrument that contained 
augmentation; the instrument that owes its 
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size to duplexing; and the unified instru- 
ment. He believes that unification offers 
advantages over all other systems, a point 
on which Mr. Warren D. Allen disagreed 
with him in discussion. Unfortunately 
much valuable time was consumed in a long 
preamble; but after Mr. Williams had fairly 
launched his subject the paper was one of 


JOHN DOANE 


One of the recitalists of the Convention, born in 
Cleveland, Ohio, but spending his winters in New 
York as organist of the Church of the Incarnation, 
and his summers in California in teaching and 
recreation. He is a graduate of Oberlin and a 
specialist in vocal repertoire, diction, etc. He has 
held positions as organist in Nebraska, Colorado, 
Ohio, Illinois, and New York, with college positions 
Colorado College, Oberlin, and Northwestern Uni- 
versity, from which last-named position he went to 
New York to his present position in 1919. He is an 
A.B. and Mus. Bac. of Oberlin and the present 
treasurer of the N.A.O. 


the most instructive that was read before 
the Convention. 

Mr. Frank L. Sealy of New York, 
Warden of the Guild, was the honored guest 
of the Convention, and while he was not 
scheduled to read a paper he participated 
freely in discussions and addressed the Con- 
vention once at some length. No happier 
choice of delegate-at-large from the Guild 
could have been made, for Mr. Sealy is a 
harmonizer and his influence was sane and 
wholesome. He spoke with impressive ser- 
iousness, illustrating many points with apt 
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anecdotes. To aspire and to achieve—these 
every organist should adopt as watchwords ; 
but the aspiration and achievement that he 
had in mind, as he took pains to make clear, 
are those that lead to the unfolding of the 
God-consciousness within, not those that 
make for temporary success and worldly am- 
bition. Mr. Sealy made a profound im- 





WALTER E. 


Who discussed the Register Crescendo before the 
Convention and participated in ‘one of the recitals 


HARTLEY 


pression upon the Convention. All were 
better men and women for his presence. 

On the whole the “paper work” of the 
Convention was superior to that of any 
other Convention I have ever attended. 
Perhaps Mr. Tufts erred in judgment in 
reading as his paper on “Touch and 
Technic” an article that had recently ap- 
peared in print, for some had already seen 
it; therefore Mr. Tufts’s reading seemed 
like serving warmed-over viands—to return 
to my fanciful figure of the Convention as 
a dinner. But nobody presented an unpre- 
pared paper; and many of the essayists gave 
evidence of careful—I had almost said 
prayerful—consideration of their subjects. 
Organists at the end of June are tired after 
the end-of-the-season rush, and it is to their 
credit that they are willing to sacrifice time 
and energy for the preparation of papers— 
an uncongenial task to most of us. 

For the most part, too, these little essays 
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showed appreciation of literary values; and 
this again is a marked advance over the 
standards prevailing in some Conventions 
that I have attended, where a few stale 
jokes strung loosely upon a string of per- 
sonal reminiscence constituted “a paper.” 
Such efforts always bring a momentary 
laugh; but as nourishment to organists who 





OTTO T. HIRSCHLER 


Organist of West Adams Methodist Church, Los 


Angeles, was born in Hillsboro, Kansas, studied music 
in Pomona College and the American Conservatory, 
Chicago, and is a pupil of Butler and Middelschulte. 
Mr. Hirschler read a paper on Accoustics before the 
Convention (See issue of March 1922) 


have travelled, maybe, hundreds of miles to 
attend a convention they are about as nu- 
tritious as predigested sawdust. 


CONVENTION RECITALS 


Five recitals were played under Conven- 
tion auspices. Messers Warren D. Allen of 
Stanford and Allan Bacon of the College of 
the Pacific played on successive afternoons, 
and Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart and Mr. 
John Doane on successive evenings. With 
the exception of Mr. Bacon’s recital these 
were played at Bovard Auditorium, in the 
Administration building of the University. 
Mr. Bacon’s program, and a joint “charter 
members” program by Messers George 
Mortimer, Walter Hartley, and Albert 
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Tufts, were played at the First Presbyterian 
church. 

Temperamentally Dr. Stewart, Mr. Bacon, 
Mr. Allen, and Mr. Doane stand for widely 
different types of musicianship, and unless 
one recognizes this difference and attaches a 
suitable descriptive tag to cach type one is 
in danger of making unfa‘r comparisons. 
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tags serve to designate certain predomina- 
ting types of musicianship. 

One naturally expects men of wide exper- 
ience like Dr. Stewart who plays 250 pro- 
grams each year, and Mr. Allen who plays 
100 or thereabouts, to excel in program 
bui'ding. But Mr. Doane’s program was a 
delightful surprise, for he, not playing even 





LATHAM TRUE 


Mus. Bac., Mus. Doc., Associate and Fellow Toronto 
College, A.R.C.O., F.A.G.0., one of the Editors of 
THE AMERICAN ORGANIST. Dr. True was born in 
Portland, Maine, and after becoming one of the fix- 
tures and the musical main-stay of the City suddenly 
tired of the Atlantic and automobiled across the 
Continent to spend the rest of his life on the Pacific 


Mr. Allen impresses one as a keen, alert 
professional man. He is a_ professional 
musician; and he plays like one. Mr. Doane 
is an artist. He paints tone pictures, pri- 
marily, one feels, to satisfy an inner urge 
toward expression of the beautiful. Dr. 
Stewart is always a courtly gentleman of 
the old school. He is a mid-Victorian Tory, 
one who, ‘figuratively speaking, still rides 
to the hounds. Mr. Bacon is a philosopher. 
His is the analytical mind that probes after 
truth. Of course no such arbitrary system 
of filing a man away in one’s intellectual 
cabinet does full justice to him. The prob- 
lem of classification is not such a simple 
matter. Mr. Bacon often plays poetically 
and Mr. Allen is no doubt a philosopher; 
and both possess a measure of Dr. Stewart’s 
solid conservatism. But on the whole these 


HENRY B. MURTAGH 


Organist of Grauman’s Million Dollar Theater, Los 

Angeles, was born in Springiield, Mass., and trans- 

ported to the theater world of the far West by the 

late Hope-Jones who knew he would make himself 

famous as a theater organist (See our issue of 
October 1922) 


100 programs a year, evidenced a full ap- 
preciation of the fine points of the art. One 
may or may not agree with his theory of 
program building; but his method certainly 
stands the pragmatic test, for the proof of 
his “puddin’” is pretty good “eatin’.” 
Intuition is the artist’s safest teacher; and 
it is intuition rather than hard-and-fast 
theory that builds Mr. Doane’s programs. 
Mr. Bacon’s program was a most unusual 
one. Whereas the others were obviously 
constructed to hold the attention of a mis- 
cellaneous audience, his was definitely a 
program for organists. Much of it would 
have been as caviar to the musically un- 
cultured ‘listener. It was heavy and it was 
uncompromisingly modern; and so far as 
one cou'd see there was little rhyme or 
reason in its arrangement. Nevertheless, it 
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was exactly the sort of thing that organists 
should hear at a Convention. Mr. Bacon 
had the courage of his musical conviction, 
and the Convention should be grateful to 
him for his diagnosis of its needs. 

In the programs of Dr. Stewart and Mr. 
Doane the old school of organ playing was 
fairly pitted against the new. It was not 





SIBLEY G. PEASE 


Organist of the First Presbyterian, Los Angeles, was 
born in Toledo, studied for a brief time with Herman 
Belling, and has worked in Los Angeles churches 
since his first position there with Pico Heights Con- 
gregational. He has published five anthems and four 
organ numbers and has various additional manu- 
scripts. He drinks, “lots of coffee, smoke every 
chance I get, and hope the churches will let me play 
till I drop on the keys.’’ Mr. Pease is assistant 
general manager of the music departments of Barker 
Bros. whose retail business is the third largest in 
America. He has been B.P.O.E. organist since 1914 
and has served on two national convention com- 
mittees of the Order in Los Angeles 


so arranged with malicious intent; but the 
juxtaposition of the two programs in the 
series, in the same hall on successive even- 
ings and before much the same audience, 
necessarily emphasized the sharply defined 
contrasts which the two schools present. 
Fortunately both schools were represented 
by men whom the audience recognized as 
masters. Dr. Stewart was at his best. I 
have heard him play many programs, but 
never to better advantage than at Los An- 
geles. And Dr. Stewart’s best is splendidly 


representative of the type of excellence that 
one associates with the English school of 
organ playing. Mr. John Doane, on the 
other hand, a full generation younger than 
Dr. Stewart, stands for the school of playing 
that has developed with the modern organ. 

In the playing of Bach honors broke 
about evenly. Dr. Stewart’s Bach number 





HUMPHREY J. STEWART 


Organist of the Out-Door organ in Balboa Park, who 
read a paper on Examinations before the Convention, 
and appeared as recitalist and composer. Dr. Stewart 
was born in London and came to America in 1886; 
he is a graduate of Oxford, a Mus. Doc. of the Uni- 
versity of the Pacific, a Founder of the A.G.O., and 
dean of the San Diego chapter. He has in print 
an opera, an oratorio, several cantatas, an organ 
sonata, etc. etc. (See issue of August 1918) 


was like an invigorating douche of cold 
water. In contrast with the enervating 
tepidity of perpetuai strings and Vox Hu- 
mana, which many organists feed to the 
vitiated taste of twentieth-century listeners, 
the sonorous richness of the Doctor’s dia- 
pasons was refreshing; and the performance 
was technically a brilliant one. But in 
other numbers one could equally revel in 
Mr. Doane’s fuller sympathy with the musi- 
cal ideals of the present day. It is difficult 
to tell exactly wherein the difference lies. 
Perhaps it is primarily a difference of 
method in thought-expression, each gener- 
ation understanding its own process and 
rejecting that of preceding generations. 
The greater flexibility of the modern organ 
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enables the player to yield himself with 
keener sensitiveness to the emotional value 
of the music, which is less formal than it 
was a century ago. It is a psychological 
age, in which we demand more delicate gra- 
dations of feeling, hence the employment of 
finer upper partials. And it is a scientific 
age, in which the mind thinks in terms of 





CLARENCE ALBERT TUFTS 


Organist of the Second Church of Christ Scientist, 

Los Angeles, read a paper on Touch and Technic 

before the Convention and participated in a recital. 

Mr. Tufts recently published a book on his chosen 
subject 


electrons, on the one hand, and of universes, 
on the other. The Master Builder of the 
new age trips jauntily aloft and plants the 
flag of progress. 

The morning program played by Messers 
Mortimer, Hartley, and Tufts, while natur- 
ally it did not attract so many outsiders 
because of the inconvenient hour, was of real 
interest and the attendance was gratifyingly 
large. The playing of Mr. Hartley, for ex- 
ample, made all who heard him regret that 
he was not scheduled to play a complete 
program. 

Certain nmbers on the different programs 
stand out as the musical high lights of the 
Convention. In the first place there was 
Dr. Stewart’s playing of the Bach PRELUDE 
AND FuGvueE in E-flat (St. Ann’s), of which 
I have already spoken. Mr. Allen’s masterly 
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playing of the Saint-Saens Fanrasin, Op. 
101, and of the Barié Toccata in B minor 
are others. In at least two movements of 
the Lemare “SymPHoNny” and in the InTRO- 
DUCTION AND Fuaue from Reubke’s 94TH 
Psatm Mr. Doane rose to splendid heights 
of interpretative organ playing; and simi- 
larly in the Borowski ALLEGRO and in Bald- 


STANLEY W. WILLIAMS 
Is an organ builder and represents the Kimball Co. 


in the West; he addressed the Convention on the 
limitations and possibilities of the different types 
Mr. Williams courageously takes the 
organists to task because they “have opposed every 
innovation that the builders have introduced’”’ all the 
way from the concave-radiating pedal clavier to the 
1923 type of console — to which charge we must 
plead guilty in the first degree. Mr. Williams was 
born in London and came to America in 1906. For 
two years he was organist of a church in Salem, 
Ohio 


win’s BurtescA Metop1a (which was truly 
burlesqued) Mr. Hartley’s playing was 
superb. 

Several compositions by Pacific Coast 
musicians found place on these programs. 
Of these the most pretentious was Dr. 
Stewart’s new Sonata, THE CHAMBERED 
Navtitus, played by the composer and en- 
thusiastically greeted by all. Mr. Allen 
played a BourrEe by Wallace Sabin, Dean 
of the Northén California Chapter, a 
composition that possesses a distinctly 
eighteenth century flavor; and Mr. Tufts 
and Dr. Stewart played manuscript compo- 
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sitions by Dr. Roland Diggle, a Toccata and 
a Scuerzo. <A transcription of Homer 
Grunn’s SonG OF THE MESA, a piano num- 
ber, was included in Mr. Doane’s program; 
and Mr. Tufts gave a brilliant rendition of 
the FinaLte from Mr. Walsh’s manuscript 
Sonata in D minor. 


that Mr. Walsh was unable to be present in 
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their standard in Convention organ playing 
is below that of eastern Conventions. Never- 
theless, the organ work at Los Angeles was 
of high order. Now and again some number 
suffered from poor judgment in registration 
or from the player’s attempt to drive so fast 
that his rhythm skidded; and Mr. Doane’s 
fondness for strings—which he employs 





AT THE MIXSELL RESIDENCE 
From left to right: Edmund Sereno Ender, George Mortimer, Dr. Roland Diggle, Frank L. Sealy, Dr. 
Latham True, Sibley G. Pease and Dr. Raymond Mixsell — and the young Queen of England wouldn’t 
for the world have any other daddy than the very one she’s got hold of right here and now 


person to play the whole Sonata as an- 
nounced on the printed program, for the 
FrnaLe created a favorable impression. 

One of Mr. Mortimer’s numbers, ANGELUS, 
is the composition of a former pupil, a 
young Englishman named Norman Cocker; 
and Mr. Bacon’s program fairly bristled 
with novelties, among others Leo Sowerby’s 
free fantasia on Rersorce, YE Poor IN 
Heart, an interesting CHoraL by Jongen, 
and a Ruapsopy by Herbert Howells, a 
London organist. Mr. Bacon’s one grudg- 
ing concession to popular taste was Kinder’s 
In SPRINGTIME, which, as he says, “is de- 
signed to meet the audience more than half- 
way.” 

But frankly, although Pacifie Coast 
organists may “point with pride” to their 
achievement in essay-writing and discussion, 


most artistically—led to occasional monot- 
ony of tone color. But these are minor 
defects in a long list of major excellencies; 
and there was much playing of which anyone 
might be proud and little or none of which 
anyone need be ashamed. 


CONVENTION EPISODES 


One of the most delightful sessions of the 
Convention was that held in the restful 
auditorium of Grauman’s “Million Dollar” 
theater. The delegates were the guests of 
Mr. Sid Grauman who placed his Theater 
at their disposal. The session was under the 
auspices of the Los Angeles Society of 
Theater Organists. .Three films were shown 
for which Mr. John Hill played the scenic, 
Mr. Reinhold E. Becker the comedy, and 
Mr. Henry Murtagh the feature. Mr. Mur- 
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tagh had previously neither seen the picture 
nor read its synopsis; and the story offered 
unusual difficulties—or at least so I was 
told by experienced theater players. 


We should pause a moment to express our 
gratitude to Mr. Grauman whose generosity 
made possible a session that was both in- 
teresting and instructive. Too often we 
aecept such favors without further thought; 
or we think, “Oh, well it doesn’t cost him 
anything.” It does cost him something— 
something for salaries and lighting, some- 
thing for wear and tear of equipment. 
Even if it did not, it interrupts his business 
routine, and no man welcomes such interrup- 
tion. Mr. Grauman made a definite con- 
tribution to the success of the Convention. 


A second episode was the visit to the 
home of Dr. Raymond Mixsell, in Pasadena, 
to see and hear Dr. Mixsell’s three-manual 
chamber organ. Dr. Mixsell is a physician, 
and a man evidently much richer in this 
world’s goods than most organists can ever 
hope to be, for his home is beautifully sit- 
uated in a spacious and _ well-groomed 
private park. His organ, the product of the 
California Organ Company, contains forty 
stops, of which fewer than a dozen are 
borrowed. The organ is contained in two 
chambers of concrete and hard plaster, 
which are rendered sound and heat proof 
by the use of Bohn felt. These chambers 
are side by side, one for the Swell Organ, 
the other for the Great, Pedal and Choir 
Organs. The Choir, however, is in a sep- 
arate chamber with shutters opening directly 
into the Great. Swell shutters placed in 
front of each chamber enclose the whole in- 
strument. Dr. Mixsell is prominent in the 
musical activities of the Southern California 
chapter, of which he is a member. As host 
he quite won the hearts of the Convention 
delegates, who joyously took possession of 
his big house and overflowed onto his lawn 
and into his garden. 


CONVENTION PERSONALITIES 


In a sense the most lasting impressions of 
a Convention are those that center in its 
personalities, in the men and women who 
make their entrances and exits upon its stage 
rather than in their public utterances. 
What we call personality is, I suppose, in- 
dividuality “sounding through” the peculiar 
mental and physical entity that we know as 
a human being. Each of us exerts a subtle 
and intangible influence upon those with 
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whom he comes in contact. We tend to 
function in the main either constructively 
or destructively; and these tendencies con- 
stitute what we recognize as character, which 
is what each of us is in his secret heart of 
hearts rather than what he seeks to make the 
world believe he is. The sum of these dom- 
inant tendencies, whether constructive or 
destructive, produce an impression upon us 
when we come into close relation with men 
and women; and this is what we understand 
as personality. 

It is a truism that if one desires to pre- 
serve his esteem for most authors, composers, 
and public performers, let him know them 
only through their books and their music. 
Personal contact is apt to be disillusioning. 
There was a famous composer of church 
music, long since dead, who spent many 
summers in my vicinity. Other organists 
and choir leaders sought his acquaintance, 
but I never wanted to meet him. Why? 
Because while his music was devotional, in 
person he was—well, I never wanted to meet 
him. And there is an organist with whom 
I am slightly acquainted; I have a pro- 
found admiration for his playing; but his 
personality is offensively destructive. His 
is a house divided against itself, for his 
vanity and lack of consideration for others 
bring him at least one enemy for every ad- 
mirer that his playing wins. In neither 
instance have I desired to superimpose upon 
the picture of the man’s idealistic, as ex- 
pressed through his composition or his 
playing, the contrasting picture of his de- 
structive personality. 

Two personalities stand out above all 
others in my impression of the Los Angeles 
Convention. They are those of Dr. Roland 
Diggle and Mr. Frank Sealy. It is not that 
they sought to dominate the Convention; and 
in the uusal sense of the term they did not 
do so. Theirs was service rather than dom- 
ination. “Neither be ye called masters; but 
he that is greatest among you shall be your 
servant.” This may be said of both Dr. 
Diggle and Mr. Sealy, that they were ser- 
vants of the Convention; for they gave 
themselves freely, courteously, lovingly, 
self-sacrificingly. With Mr. Sealy especi- 
ally, because of his maturer age, one felt the 
presence of a Christly yearning to be help- 
ful, a longing to gird himself with the towel 
and wash the disciples’ feet in the cleansing 
waters of his own understanding. 

Another personality that radiated a 
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benign influence over the Convention was 
that of Mr. George Mortimer. An Oxford 
don and a gentleman of rare culture, but 
modest and unassuming, he placed his time 
and his various talents unreservedly at the 
service of the Convention. When once a 
delegate remonstrated with him because he 
was giving himself needless worry over some 
trifle, Mr. Mortimer replied, “Are you a 
Rotarian? The first principle of Rotarian- 
ism is Service!” God bless Rotarians, if 
all are like George Mortimer! 


The Los Angeles Convention was peculi- 
arly an old man’s convention. I mean that 
two “grand old men,” both well on in the 
sixties, both standing for accomplishment in 
the past rather than for hope of achievement 
in the future, exerted a marked influence 
over its deliberations. Literally the Con- 
vention sat at the feet of Mr. Sealy and 
Dr. Stewart. It drank deeply of their wis- 
dom and harkened gratefully and with 
almost pathetic eagerness to their words of 
counsel. I am not sure that the coming 
generation will accept many of the con- 
clusions that seem self-evident to Mr. Sealy 
and Dr. Stewart. Nobody can foretell ex- 
actly what the signs of the times portend. 
If he could he would “beat them to it.” But 
from historical analogy the one thing we 
may be sure of is that they do not portend 
a return to the traditional formulae upon 
which empires and tracker organs and de- 
grees in music were founded. 


A wholly unique personality among those 
of the Convention was that of Mr. Emil 
Breitenfeld. A lawyer of Columbia Univer- 
sity training and several years’ practise in 
New York City. Mr. Breitenfeld possesses 
a mind of polished keenness. The organ 
world needs brains like Mr. Breitenfeld’s. 
I am tempted to attach to him a placard of 
the sort that a western boom town displays 
in flaring letters across Main Street— 
“Watch Him Grow!” 

Now and again a Convention suffers from 
some well-meaning but wofully misguided 
egotist who dashes from the room as soon 
as a paper is fairly under way and dashes 
back at its close to open the discussion by 
saying, “I didn’t hear the paper, but....” 
as preamble to an interminable Lobgesang 
of his own virtues and gallant deeds. Well, 
there was one such at Los Angeles. Other 
Conventions I have attended have suffered 
these bores in helpless silence. Not so these 
Pacifie Coasters! After the trumpeter of 


his own fame had played several variations 
on his theme the chairman (Mr. Breitenfeld) 
reminded him that he was out of order, that 
he was not speaking to the question. Sur- 
prised, but not abashed, the orator faltered 
a moment, then began afresh—while the 
delegates inwardly groaned. But the chair- 
man was persistent; he pressed his point, 
told him he had exceeded the time limit and 
begged him to draw his remarks to a speedy 
close. If the chairman had any doubts 
about the popularity of his action the pri- 
vately-expressed approbation of dozens of 
delegates, who thought they were in for a 
dreary hour, must have reassured him; and 
the interrupted speaker was not heard from 
again during the Convention. He did not 
offend intentionally, for he has “a heart as 
big as all out-of-doors;” but his judgment, 
his vision of “the eternal fitness of things,” 
must have been taking a vacation. And 
Conventions have a right to expect their 
chairman to preserve the accepted standard 
when such speakers take the floor, painful 
as this duty may be. 

There were many other interesting per- 
sonalities: those of the scholarly Douglas 
and the pedagogic Bacon; of modest Skeele, 
with a twinkle in his eye and a witty retort 
on the tip of his tongue; of Tufts, close 
observer and clever analyst, who, like many 
another physician, does not always take his 
own nostrum; of Pease, who contrives 
jauntily to serve the God of Bach on Sun- 
days and the Mammon of Barker on week- 
days; of Hartley, perhaps the best-rounded 
personality of them all, the sort I always 
think of as an “old soul”, meaning thereby 
one that seems to know intuitively and do 
without apparent effort the things that most 
of us have to grind out laboriously. 


AFTERTHOUGHTS 


One way in which a Convention is of 
value to the delegate is that it bumps his 
mind out of its rut. It stimulates thought 
along new lines. Now the last official act 
of the Los Angeles Convention was to trans- 
fer its mantle gracefully to the shoulders 
of the Northern California Chapter and 
vote to hold next year’s session in San 
Francisco—to be followed, it is hoped, by 
one in Portland in 1925, the year that is 
peculiarly Portland’s own. With these com- 
ing events in mind, and before the last 
echoes of the Los Angeles national anthem 
have fairly died upon the air, may I add a 
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few stray thoughts that have been sug- 
gested ? 

First of all the time schedule; can it not 
be improved? In the interest of many sub- 
jects and to cover as much ground as pos- 
sible, papers at Los Angeles were assigned 
on a half-hour schedule. These sessions 
were called Round Tables. This was a mis- 
nomer, but through no fault of the com- 
mittee. In most instances they were actually 
lecture periods, for it can hardly be expected 
that a man shall do justice to a subject 
within less time than twenty minutes, and 
some subjects require more. No paper, so 
far as I know, exceeded the assigned half- 
hour; but unfortunately most papers were 
so long that they permitted little or no dis- 
cussion. Why not run on an hour schedule, 
limiting each paper to a half hour? Ob- 
jection will-be raised on the ground that 
an hour schedule will greatly reduce the 
number and variety of possible subjects. 
True, but much is gained from a full dis- 
cussion of a subject; besides it is only 
halfway fair to an essayist to treat his 
serious effort in the cavalier manner that 
most Conventions do. 


One forsees, too, that eventually there 
must be a division of Convention activity 
into separate sections, as is done at other 
educational Conventions. One delegate re- 
gretted at Los Angeles that the subject of 
church music had not been touched upon. 
She is a church organist and the Convention 
would have meant more to her had there 
been a forenoon dedicated to the discussion 
of church and choir problems. Theater 
organists, too, have their own peculiar 
problems, some of which are not of special 
interest to the church and concert player. 
Two or three sections might arrange to 
meet separately on the first forenoon, fol- 
lowed by a general session on the second 
forenoon. 


One doubts if more than one paper and 
discussion period should ever follow the 
luncheon hour. <A _ slowing-down always 
follows the noon recess, and it is a mistake 
to erowd too many papers into the early 
afternoon hours. All agree, I am sure, that 
there should be an afternoon recital; but 
no paper should be scheduled to follow it, 
and the program should end not later than 
five o’clock. Why not differentiate after- 
noon recitals from those given in the eve- 
ning, making them purely educational in 
character? Like Mr. Bacon’s, afternoon 
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programs might be made of special interest 
to the organist rather than to the general 
public. Here is a field for the lecture re- 
cital, for the co-operation of player and 
speaker. Barnes and Yon and Jepson and 
Sowerby are writing distinctive works; why 
not have them presented analytically at 
Conventions? Full time should be allowed, 
if such programs are undertaken; but there 
is always a danger that programs may be 
too long. The brain like the stomach, assim- 
ilates readily up to a certain stage of ful- 
ness; then it revolts. 


Joint recitals like those given by Messers 
Mortimer, Hartley, and Tufts fail in unity. 
Each group in itself may be balanced; but 
one group bears no logical relation to the 
others. Now joint recitals fill a recognized 
need. Would it not be possible to augment 
their value and even to extend their scope 
by having separate groups played between 
papers? Of course a group would have to 
be limited in time to fifteen or twenty min- 
utes. Some such plan could easily be ar- 
ranged if business sessions were held in the 
auditorium of a church, as many were in 
Los Angeles. The intellectual monotony of 
a forenoon of papers and discussions would 
thus be relieved. Moreover each of the 
players would receive a measure of individ- 
ual attention that he does not always get 
on a joint program. 


One wonders why women were condemned 
to be seen but not heard at Los Angeles. 
Not that the women were heard to complain, 
please understand; but some of the best 
papers I have ever heard were read by 
women, and certainly some women play 
better than many men. And women dele- 
gates are left dangling at odd hours. Should 
there not be a sub-committee to do for the 
women delegates what impromptu after- 
luncheon “smokers” do for the men? And 
no doubt most women would appreciate one 
free half-day for shopping, or at least one 
extended noon recess. 


One records cheerfully his conviction that 
Los Angeles is a delightful summer Con- 
vention city. It is not so hot as Chicago 
or New York or the Connecticut valley; nor 
is it so rainy as Portland, Maine, has been 
known to be on occasion. In fact, rain in 
summer is exceedingly bad form in Califor- 
nia, where umbrellas and raincoats are 
packed away in May and forgotten until 
October. And how charmingly hospitable 
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these Los Angelans are to the stranger with- 
in their gates! 


Voila tout 


Ir is now long past midnight. The last 
guest has departed and the streets are well- 
nigh deserted. Roland Diggle sits alone in 
his studio on 27th Street, extemporizing on 
his piano and dwelling in memory on the 
events of three glorious days and four 
sumptuous evenings, now passed into 
history. And as he muses the words of 
“Abt Vogler” well up from within his being: 


“It is gone at last, the palace of music I 
reared ; 

Gone! and the good tears start, the praises 
that come too slow; 

For one is assured at first, one scarce can 
say that he feared, 

That he even gave it a thought, the gone 
thing was to go. 

Never to be again! 
kind 

As good, nay better nerchance: is this your 
comfort to me? 


But many more of the 


“Well, tt is earth with me; silence reswmes 
her reign; 
I will be patient and proud, and soberly 
acquiesce. 
Give me the keys. 
chord again, 

Sliding by semitones till I sink to the 
minor,—yes, 

And I blunt it into a ninth, and I stand on 
alien ground, 

Surveying awhile the heights I rolled from 
into the deep; 

Which, hark, I have dared and done; and 
my resting-place is found, 

The C-Major of this life: so now I will try 
to sleep.” 


I feel for the common 


The Theater Session 


ROY L. MEDCALFE 


“Every man owes some of his time’ to the 
upbuilding of the profession to which he be- 
longs.””—Theodore Roosevelt 

HE WEDNESDAY morning session 

of the Pacific Coast Convention was 

held in the beautiful Grauman Mil- 
lion Dollar Theater, Third Street and Broad- 
way, Los Angeles. The program was to 
begin promptly at nine o’clock but was 


. tised by the Coast organists. 
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delayed some fifteen minutes while some of 
the best looking organists posed for a 
photograph with Mr. Henry Murtagh at the 
console of the organ he has made famous 
with his Sunday concerts and his excellent 
picture accompaniments during the past 
three years. The meeting was in charge of 
the Los Angeles Society of Theater Or- 
ganists and President Claude Reimer, Sec- 
retary Katherine Flynn, and fellow officers 
received much deserved praise for the en- 
tertainment. The meeting was a demon- 
stration of picture accompaniment as prac- 
Messrs John 
Hill, Reiny Becker, and Henry B. Mur- 
tagh were appointed as demonstrators and 
they did a thorough job of it. These men 
are organists of wide experience in all 
branches of organ playing and rank es- 
pecially high in the field of theater work. 
The picture accompaniments were played 
as though the theater were filled with reg- 
ular patrons instead of some two hundred 
and fifty or more eritical organists and 
friends, the aim of each player being the 
perfection of the accompaniment from the 
standpoint of synchronization rather than 
the display of his individuality as an or- 
ganist. 

The large Wurlitzer Hope-Jones is one 
of the best instalments of this particular 
instrument I have ever played or heard. 
Though the instrument was a strange one to 
Messers Hill and Becker, they played most 
creditable accompaniments introducing many 
beautiful combinations and effects. We 
Coast musicians are credited with being the 
“jazz hounds” supreme, but the old man 
of syncopation was conspicuously absent on 
this occasion unless we mention a few short 
strains in Mr, Becker’s accompaniment of 
the comedy, and one can scarcely use Han- 
del’s Larco when a pie-throwing contest 
is being screened in the same theater. Mr. 
Murtagh wanted us to open the show with 
an appropriate overture but the only ap- 
propriate composition we could think of 
at the time was “Hail, hail the Gang’s all 
Here”, and as I had just arrived myself 
and wasn’t sure the rest of them were 
there, we omitted the overture. 


The opening picture was a Prizma color 
film, “I know a Lovely Garden”, donated 
for the occasion by the Cooperative Film 
Co., one of the most beautiful short sub- 
jects ever filmed and presenting an op- 
portunity for some delightful music. Mr. 
John E. Hill of the Loew Theater accom- 
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panied the picture, using the song of the 
same name to open and close his program, 
Tschaikowsky’s VALSE DE FLEurS from the 
Nutcracker Suite and Chaminade’s Les 
SyLvarns constituting the body of his pro- 
gram, the Chaminade number being played 
during the exquisite fountain scene. Mr. 
Hill played his numbers with such delicacy 
and used such excellent taste in the selec- 
tion of his combinations, and the picture 
itself was so delightful and well projected, 
that some of us hard-boiled picture organ- 
ists were actually enthused and the ap- 
plause at the end of the picture was so 
prolonged that Mr. Hill had to return to 
the console for more bows. If the film 
makers would only give us more pictures of 
this sort we would have several more thumb 
marks in our albums of classics and like- 
wise we would see the real necessity for 
more piano practise between shows. A reel 
of pictures of this character should be on 
every program and the organist given an 
opportunity to play some really meritor- 
lous music, which he loves and many 
patrons wish to hear. 


A short Universal comedy was accom- 
panied by Mr. Reiny Becker and proved in- 
deed the “spice of the program”. The pic- 
ture was one of the common slap-stick 
variety, “replete with thrills and action” 
to quote the P.A., the sort we find on most 
any program and the kind that makes the 
organist earn his $750. per week whether 
he gets it or not. Every short scene 
seemed to demand some different effect, 
combination, or style of improvisation. Mr. 
Becker displayed much skill in the handling 
of his accompaniment and even managed 
to provide his program with a theme, play- 
ing it several times as a left-hand solo 
while he played a brilliant accompaniment 
with the right. While this manner of play- 
ing is not new it is seldom used as artist- 
ically as Mr. Becker did it. I asked him 
what the theme was and he told me it was 
after St. AnN’s FuGur, which was a sub- 
ject for a witty discussion among some of 
the organists. No part of Mr. Becker’s 
accompaniment could have been properly 
termed “jazz”; he can and does play the 
stuff when necessary or it is wanted, but 
he demonstrated in his work that other 
rythms and patterns portray even better 
pictures than the eternal two-four pulse 
of the familiar fox trot style. A certain 
emount of melody with our first har- 
mony lesson as accompaniment, seems 
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fo be essential to some of our 
programs, for we play for many persons 
who believe that to be the essence of music, 
and there are many picture situations that 
to be perfectly fitted with musie would re- 
quire something even more simple if pos- 
sible; but the most elementary forms of 
musie can be made entertaining if we will 
only use them judiciously. Mr. Becker in- 
troduced the Kinura and various traps for 
several laughable situations and played 
short patterns of one to four measures, 
repeating them on different manual posi- 
tions or varying his registration, giving a 
great deal of variety to his work; that his 
audience enjoyed his part of the program 
was evidenced by the hearty applause and 
remarks of appreciation. 

And then Mr. -Henry E. Murtagh and 
his new Palm Beach suit came between us 
and the console and Norma Talmadge hop- 
ped out on the screen in one of her old 
offerings, “She loves and Lies”, which she 
proceeded to do in spite of her large 
salary and good looks, Mr. Murtagh had 
not seen the picture, and after seeing it we 
almost concluded that Norma hadn’t either, 
for it is not a picture which a manager 
could eall an attraction; yet if he had a 
Murtagh to play the accompaniment and 
a Grauman atmosphere in which to screen 
it, it would prove enjoyable, as it did this 
morning. We had hoped there would be 
an opportunity for Murtagh to use the 
Mendelssohn Ronpo Capriccioso or a Saint- 
Saens-Grieg-Widor potpourri, but such a 
program would have been as much out of 
place with this picture as a heating stove 
on our new screen porch this hot July 
afternoon. Mr. Murtagh simply darkened 
the console and immediately grasped the 
spirit of the picture by the hair, emphat- 
ically stated on the Great diapason, “I 
Want WHat I Want WHEN I Want It”, 
and proceeded to humor every scene of the 
long feature in his masterly way until it 
was easily realized that he was entirely 
absorbed in the picture accompaniment and 
had entirely forgotten the super critical 
audience at his back. The themes of the 
picture he introduced with the introduction 
of characters in the first reel, using the 
“Sone or Sones,” for the dramatic theme; 
then there was the dainty Prirererre of 
Fink’s, a whole group of Friml things, in- 
cluding selections from the “Firefly” and 
“High Jinks”, a Concert Wattz by Ves- 
chi, the lovely Caprice VIENNOIS by 
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Kreisler, and Chaminade’s Pas pes Am- 
PHORES — numbers with which we are all 
familiar and perhaps play a great deal, but 
probably Mr. Murtagh makes them more 
interestyng to himself and his audience by 
the accuracy of his performance and the 
positiveness of his selection of particular 
numbers for particular situations in 
the picture than by his artistic use 
of any of the many’ methods of 
expression this organ affords, and he 
attains almost perfect synchronization 
between picture and music. Even though 
he had not previously seen the picture he 
had no difficulty in arranging his interest- 
ing program from his most remarkable 
memory library, here and there interpolat- 
ing bits of his own improvising which is 
always interesting from a musical view- 
point and appeals to all classes of theater 
goers. In his musicianly manner of hand- 
ling his picture Mr. Murtagh once more 
proved himself the master organist. 

After the curtains were drawn and the 
applause had subsided several short talks 
were made and the Convention gave a 
rising vote of thanks to Mr. Sid Grauman 
whose kindness in. opening his magnificent 
Theater made this interesting meeting pos- 
sible. Mr. Grauman through his many such 


. courtesies and his manner of featuring 


music and musicians in his various theaters 
is deserving of much praise, especially from 
the many organists he has made famous, 
and from the music world of Southern 
California. 


Notes 


qChas. McQuigg, western representative of 
the Estey Organ Co., was busy meeting 
organists and explaining the wonders of 
the new Estey theater console. 

{Misses Mildred Smith and Beryl Murray of 
the Long Beach Society of Theater Organ- 
ists were present. 

qDr. Latham True was kept so occupied 
talking to four or five organists at once that 
he couldn’t take any notes on the meeting 
and wished the job on a friend. 

qChas. O’Haver, the bloomin’ Sweede, 
rushed in carrying his driving gloves in one 
hand, but paper and pencil in the other, 
gathering dope for the Overture in the in- 
terest of the Los Angeles Theater Organists. 
Charley is a real publicity hound and always 
working for the L. A. organists. 


§H. F. Charles, now in charge of the western 
offices of the Wurlitzer and Robert-Morton 
Companies, was an interested visitor. 

qDr. Ray Hastings with his Wagnerian hair 
cut and genial cordiality dispensed the 
spirit of good fellowship among the or- 
ganists. 

{Johnnie Hill made such a hit with his part 
of the program that one lady kissed him 
right in the lobby. His good wife was near- 
by. All is well. 

qAlthough this was a typical Western audi- 
ence, none of the boys wore chaps and all 
parked their cars along the curb outside the 
theater just like they do in Brooklyn. 
Neither was there any peanut-eating or 
noisy gum-chewing during the entire session. 


Further Impressions 
KATHERINE. FLYNN 


E THEATER organists have always 

W held a fairly good opinion of our- 

selves. We had even gone so far 

as to brag a bit about being theater or- 

ganists. But this was just the pride that 

goes before a fall, for Dr. KleinSmid’s 

opening address at the Convention left little 

doubt in our minds as to the unimportance of 
our profession. 

Dr. KleinSmid does not like picture 
theaters, and incidently he does not like 
theater organists. He remembers the good 
old days (if they may be called such) when 
an organ was a novelty, and the little church 
around the corner had the s.r.o. sign up when 
this instrument was launched on its voyage 
of hymnology. 

The Doctor lamented at great length the 
fact that it used to be a treat to go to organ 
recitals, but now all one has to do is to go 
into a “splashingly blazoned-fronted pic- 
ture show” to hear an organ. To the writer’s 
notion, one might do worse than listen to an 
artistic interpretation of a photoplay by Mr. 
Henry Murtagh or men of equal calibre. 

During the morning session Mr. Breiten- 
feld read his most interesting paper on im- 
provising and showed that there is something 
in playing pictures from a technical as well 
as a sympathetic stand-point. 

Wednesday morning the theater demon- 
stration was held in Grauman’s Million 
Dollar Theater. Mr. John Hill opened the 
program, playing the scenic “I Know a 
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Lovely Garden.” He used the song of that 
same name, WALTZ OF THE FLOWERS by 
Tschaikowsky and THe Faun by Chaminade. 
Mr. Hill is a real musician even if he is a 
reel musician and we heard many compli- 
mentary remarks on his work that morning. 

Mr. Reiny Becker played the comedy 
“Ever Ready.” We always like to hear him 
play a comedy for the simple reason that 
he does not confine his music to cymbal 
crashes and queer noises. He plays recog- 
nizable music and adds just the right amount 
of noises to make the picture funny. 

The feature “She Loves and Lies” was 


played by Mr. Henry Murtagh. Among 
other numbers he used CAPRICE VENNOIS 
by Kreisler, Love 1s Like A FrreFty by 
Friml, Pas pe AmPpHoRES by Chaminade, 
and Sone or Sones by Moya. The picture 
was one of those abominable things that 
make the audience squirm and the organist 
wish he was in Keokuk, Iowa. This, and 
the fact that Mr. Murtagh had not had the 
opportunity to pre-view the picture, made 
us “hand it to him” so to speak. He almost 
made us like the picture, even if it was 
eight years old and made when the charming 
Norma was a mere flapper. 


Dupre the Man 


A Coast Impression 
JOHN D. GOLDSBURY 


a | DO HOPE Marcel Dupre will not 
reach Seattle before this letter, for 
I wanted to write you about him, 

knowing what pleasure his music 
will give you and also his personality 

We do so want you to know him, and have 
direct news of you through him when he 
returns.” 

This letter from Paris reached me about 
ten days before Monsieur Dupre’s arrival 
in Seattle and I was naturally much thrilled 
over the prospect of seeing him. It would be 
a joy to talk with him about my Paris 
friends, whom I had not seen since “before 
the war.” In my six years in the West, I 
have seen none of my “old friends” — yes, 
just one, who came Westward on a honey- 
moon trip and spent one day with me — one 
very, very short day, for we had so much 
to talk about — our wonderful winter in 
Dresden when we had rooms next to each 
other in the hotel there, and heard all the 
glorious operas at the famous Opera House 
with Fritz Vogelstrom and Plashke von der 
Osten in the leading roles, and saw 
Siegfried Wagner and Jacques Daleroze 
and Yvette Guilbert and heard Chaliapin, 
and went to see Shaw’s plays given in 
German — but I am digressing ——. 

I wanted so very, very much to meet 
Marcel Dupre, and I got in touch with the 
Artists Musical Bureau and they notified me 
that he would arrive Sunday night from 
Victoria. I telephoned the Washington 
Hotel Monday morning and had a nice little 


talk with him, but he could promise me no 
time on Monday, much to my disappoint- 
ment. He was going over to Tacoma for the 
day to get in touch with the organ over there 


which he would use at .his concert in the 
evening. 

“T will practise all day,” he said. Think 
of it! And if any one of us knew only half 
of what he does we would assuredly rest 
on our laurels and let people applaud us 
on our already established reputation. Not 
so the great artist Dupre. He wanted to 
give his audiences everywhere, whether they 
understood the intricacies of the organ or 
not, the very best that was in him and he 
could not do that if he were over-tired or 
not familiar with the organ he was to play. 
He has the pride and love of his work that 
make him want to keep it perfect at all 
times. He was worried about the organ in 
Seattle for it was not in good condition. 
He asked to have it fixed if possible, for 
he wished to be in close sympathy with his 
instrument, and he could not do so if it 
were out of order. He said he would call 
me up the next morning and arrange then 
about meeting me. I asked if he would not 
dine with us before the concert, but he 
refused, saying he could never dine with 
anyone just before a performance as it upset 
him. I heard afterwards that the Clef 
Club gave a dinner in his honor, but that 
he only appeared for a few moments. I 
can readily see how all this would wear on 
sensitive nerves. 
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Tuesday morning at half past ten. the 
phone rang and Monsieur Dupre’s repre- 
sentative said that Monsieur Dupre could 
give me the time between 12:30 and 2:30. 
I promised to call for both of them and 
bring them back to my home for lunch. We 
had no maid at the time and our hands and 
feet were busy for the next hour, for we 
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accomplished musician. No wonder that 
the son has such remarkable artistic gifts. 
“Ah there he is,” said Mr. H rising, 
and as I rose my very first impression was 
that of a quiet and dignified personality. 
There was no bluster about him, no rush as 
he approached us — absolute repose, and 
such a charming smile! We shook hands 


MARCEL DUPRE 


, In an informal pose with the wife and children of the Author 


at their Seattle residence, 


showing Lake Washington in the 


background 


had a couple of babies to feed early and 
put to bed that the rest of us might enjoy 
our luncheon in peace! 

In the lobby of the hotel I was met by 
the representative, who told me Monsieur 
Dupre might be a little late, as he had been 
spending his morning at the Catholic 
Cathedral playing for the Bishop and the 
orphan children. He does many charming 
“extra things” of that kind. His repre- 
sentative, Mr. H: , told me that Marcel 
Dupre was not married, that he lived with 
his mother and was most devoted to her 
and wrote or cabled her constantly. He 
had just sent her a cable that morning, as 
it was Saint Cecilia’s Day, the day of her 
anniversary. 

Mr. H—— in answer to several questions 
‘told me what is now so generally known, 
that Marcel Dupre’s paternal grandfather 
was organist of the great organ of St. 
Maclou for thirty-seven years and his 
maternal grandfather was choirmaster at 
Rouen for thirty years, while his father, 
Albert Dupre, was organist for twenty-five 
years at Elbeuf and then at St. Ouen. 

Alice Dupre, his mother, is an excellent 
‘cello player, a remarkable pianist, and an 


and he apologized so graciously for being 
a few moments late.” 

“Voyez-vous on m’a retenue a’la Cathé- 
drale,” which remark was accompanied by 
an almost imperceptible shrug of the shoul- 
ders, as if to add that of course, if it had 
been possible, he would have arrived right 
on the dot. His manner was so friendly, 
so simple, and I noticed later that any praise 
of his wonderful talent was always accepted 
with great simplicity and the usual inherent 
modesty of the French. 

I thought perhaps he would wish to go to 
his room or rest a few moments before 
starting off again, but no, he was not a bit 
tired, was quite ready to leave at once. 
His charming informality made everything 
SO easy. 

I would not have taken him for a French- 
man, had I not known who he was, perhaps 
because of his smooth face, or perhaps be- 
cause his rather small black felt hat and his 
very heavy long black coat, fur lined, gave 
one the fleeting impression of a Russian, 
and yet again, that doesn’t at all describe 
him to you, for that impression only lasts 
while he retains his hat and coat. There 
is something of the priest about him, per- 
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haps because of a certain spiritual aloofness 
from material things — he is all in his art 
and there is something far seeing in his 
eyes which makes one feel that he lives a 
great deal with his thoughts, and does not 
allow the petty things of life to disturb his 
innate poise and quiet reserve — when his 
smile lights his eyes, there is a wonderful 
softness in them, a gentleness of spirit 
which reveals itself in what he says and 
does. His eyes are brown in color and his 
hair straight and dark, with streaks of gray 
in it, though he is a young man, having 
been born at Rouen on May 3, 1886. 

He was delighted that I spoke French to 
him—this put us on a very friendly basis at 
once. He asked me many questions, seem- 
ingly very much interested in me and my 
doings, showing an alert mind, a courteous 
spirit, and a man not entirely bound up in 
self. He was interested to hear that I had 
spoken French even before English and 
that “accidentally” I had been born in Paris 
and knew Paris well from numerous long 
visits there. 

One of the first things he said to me was: 

“Ah, and so you are the friend of Madame 
9) 


G 





“Yes,” I answered, “and Pauline (the 
daughter) has been very bad of late. She 
does not write to me any more.” 

“Oh, no no,” he hastily corrected me, 
‘not bad, Pauline could not be that. 
Perhaps she is busy — perhaps ..” 

“So I see you are a loyal friend,” I said 
laughing. 

He did not like my use of the word “bad” 
even used jokingly when referring to some- 
thing that wasn’t really bad. His gentleness 
would never allow him to slur anyone even 
in fun. 

The ride out to my home takes about 
fifteen minutes. Marcel Dupre was interested 
in the number of women driving cars as we 
passed. 

Upon arrival at the house we all went 
right out to the sun porch which looks out 
upon Lake Washington and the Cascade 
Range. How often have I wished for good 
days so as to show off our lovely view to 
visitors and been disappointed by a gray 
day, such as last summer when my little 
friend, the new bride, had just the one day 
with me and the smoke from the forest fires 
was so thick that we could not even see the 
water, to say nothing of the mountains. 
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Well, Monsieur Dupre had a day especial- 
ly ordained: The sun was shining, the lake 
was as blue as I have ever seen it, the whole 
Cascade Range rose in very clear outline 
against the sky, and oh, the wonder of 
wonders, Mount Rainier was out in all her 
snow capped glory. 

“Oh que c’est beau, que e’est beau,” ex- 
claimed Monsieur Dupre, as we leaned out 
the window and took it all in. He is a 
lover of the beautiful. 

Luncheon was an impromptu affair. I 
apologized for our having to jump up from 
the table to carry out the dishes, ete., but 
Mr. H leaned over and said: 

“Don’t you worry, this is just what he 
loves — this is restful to him — to talk his 
own language and be among friends and 
have things informal. This is doing him 
good.” 

I noticed Monsieur Dupre’s eyes looking 
across the table to the windows beyond and 
the view. 

“Tt makes me think of Paris,” he said. 
“T mean the perspective, the grayness of 
the hills as seen from where I sit — a sort 
of soft haze that makes one feel that Paris 
towers might be looming in the background.” 

He is an artist in more ways than one — 
Monsieur Dupre! 

“Are you anxious to get home?” I asked. 

“Anxious!” He said nothing more, but 
the inflection in his voice, the slight rasing 
of the eyebrows, the soft light that sudden- 
ly gleamed in his eyes — ah, that was answer 
enough! 

He offered to help me bring the dessert 
on. He kept saying over and over again: 

“Vous étes si gentil, si aimable’ — just 
as if I wasn’t tickled to death that he had 
been willing to give me even those few 
hours! 

“Au contraire, ¢’est vous qui étes aimable,” 
1 replied smiling. 

At this point in the meal, we heard foot- 
steps, and glancing up saw Narcissa in the 
doorway. She had finished her nap and 
was coming down to see what was going on. 
She stood irresolute, holding her doll, eye- 
ing the visitors solemnly — she is just five. 
She came around and stood by me and I 
put an arm around her and asked her if 
she wouldn’t speak, but she shook her head 
and said nothing. When Monsieur Dupre 
addressed her in French, she looked at me 
in a puzzled way and said: 

“Le Monsieur parle Frangais,” this being 
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the first time she had heard the language 
spoken outside the family. 

Monsieur Dupre had a sudden inspiration. 
He jumped up quickly (he is very nimble 
on his feet) and went quickly to the sun 
porch. I wondered what he was after. 
Just think how observant he was; he returned 
immediately with a doll’s chair, and placing 
it near the table between him and Narcissa, 
he gently took the doll from the baby’s un- 
resisting arms and placed it on the chair. 

“Voila!” said he, and catching Narcissa’s 
eye he smiled and she chuckled, and from 
then on they were good friends, becoming 
more so a few minutes later for the follow- 
ing reason: Mr. H—— was talking to me and 
I had for the moment forgotton Narcissa, 
when turning, I noticed an amused twinkle 
in Marcel Dupre’s eyes and following his 
glance found that Narcissa had drawn the 
candy dish to herself, and taking from it 
ten small pieces, had grouped them on the 
tablecloth around her plate. Looking up at 
Monsieur Dupre and seeing how pleasantly 
he was regarding what she was doing, she 
threw her head back and laughed delighted- 
ly. 

I did not scold, and Monsieur Dupre said: 

“That is right — love them and under- 
stand them, that is the best way.” 

He was interested to hear that Narcissa 
was taking lessons in Daleroze Eurythmics. 
I asked him if I should start her in with 
piano lessons. 

“In another year,” he replied. “I began 
the study of music under my father at the 
age of seven.” 

“Yes,” interposed Mr. H——, “and at ten 
vears old he knew by heart the Prelude and 
Fugue in C major and divers chorales by 
Bach. Furthermore, at twelve he was ap- 
pointed organist of the grand organ in the 
chureh of St. Vivien at Rouen.” 

“Voyons, voyons,” exclaimed Dupre. 

Mr. H smiled and continued : 

“At fifteen, his father’s choral society 
performed the son’s first important work, 
.. Biblical oratorio entitled, ‘Jacob’s Dream.’ 
At nineteen he took the first prize for piano 
in Dienier’s class; at twenty-one from Guil- 
mant’s class, was awarded first prize for 
the organ by the Conservatoire de Paris; 
at twenty-three the first prize for Fugue and 
at twenty-eight, the supreme honor, the 
‘Grand Prize of Rome for composition, with 
his lyrical scene ‘Psyche.’ ” 

“How perfectly wonderful,” I cried, “I 
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didn’t know all this about you — it’s 


9, 
marvelous.” 
“Oh non, voyons, vous étes_ bien 
aimable.” 


We rose from the table and another 
apparition met us in the doorway, small 
Junior, aged three and a half, with blue 
eyes still very sleepy. 

“Oh quel adorable enfant, 
de’licieux !”” 

How prettily and how like the French, 
he knows how to turn a compliment that 
pleases. 

Wandering through the living room, he 
picked up various articles that interested 
him and stood in front of my cabinet sev- 
eral minutes inquiring as to the origin of 
the numerous odds and ends I had gathered 
through the Far East and other places. He 
was glad to see a picture of Pauline and 
a group of their whole family taken many 
years ago, before two of the members had 
been taken away. 

“Pauline was so very brave when her 
father died,” said he. “Did you know 
that she had taken lessons in the organ and 
just as she was getting along famously she 
gave it up, but she has promised to come 
back.” 

I spoke to him of the Joffre’s visit to 
Seattle. 

“Ah je les connais — he is a wonderful 
man — Mare’chal Joffre.” 

We ended up in the sun porch again and 
Dupre discovered the children’s books in 
French, whereupon he immediately sat down 
and glanced all through one, which was 
filled with colored pictures depicting stories 
with a moral: such as ‘the three French 
children poking fun at a darky and tripping 
him up, only to be punished in turn by the 
darky’s grabbing them and dipping them 
into a big ink well, so that they became as 
black as he! 

“Ah que cela me rapelle mon jeun age!” 
he said. 

On the open piazza, he stood in wonder 
before the beauty of Mount Rainier which 
was beginning to have that pink glow in 
back of it that one sees towards the sunset 
hour. He asked the name of the mountain 
and said he must remember it and took a 
note book out to write the name down. I 
happened to remember I had a book en- 
titled “The Mountain that was God,” with 


qu’il_ est 


written facts about Rainier and charming 
illustrations in color, so I hurried back to 
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the library and then brought the book to 
Monsieur Dupre. He was so pleased, so 
touched by the attention, he took my hands 
in both of his, and he spoke from the heart, 
a thing we Anglo-Saxons can never do. 

“Vous etes si gentil — je suis si touché,” 
and like a child he turned the leaves and 
cried : 

“Oh, que c’est délicieux!” 

He asked if he might see my home. 
Madame G—— had told him that we had 
just built and she was anxious to hear all 
about it and about us as we had not seen 
each other for years. 

I took him all over upstairs, he thought 
the rooms so sunny, so cheerful. He liked 
the idea of the clothes chutes immensely. 
He also wanted to see the basement, taking 
a keen interest in our hot water furnace, 
our fruit closet. There is quite a difference 
between a modern American house and some 
of the French conveniences of living. 
Monsieur Dupre was most enthusiastic over 
the electric range and tickled to pieces with 
our ordinary wringer! 

What a delightful guest he would be to 
have with one for a long visit. I was really 
surprised to find a man of his artistic tem- 
perament so vitally interested in everything 
around him. That is partly due to the fact 
that his thoughts are not concentrated upon 
self and therefore free to gather in the 
things of interest all around. 

Mr. H—— began to look at his watch. 
He had told me that Monsieur Dupre was 
to be back at the hotel by 2:30 to meet some 
organists and it was nearly that now. I 
hated to see the visit come to an end. 

“May I take some pictures of you?” I 
asked. 

“Oh do,” he answered quickly, “and then 
you will send me some, won’t you, and 
perhaps you will be so good as to send 
some to Pauline and ask her to give them 
to my mother.” 

We all went out just as we were, without 
hats or coats, but I lost Dupre, and going 
around the house, I found him again deep 
in the contemplation of the mountains. I 
did not speak to him, but came back 
quietly. 

Mr. H—— said to me: “This is my chance 
to tell you something else about M. Dupre 
— he does not like to have me talk about 
him, that is why I didn’t continue at 
luncheon, but I wonder if you know that he 
is a famous composer? Among other 
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things he has written a sonata in G minor 
for piano and violin, three preludes and 
fugues for the organ, six preludes for the 
piano, secular choruses with orchestra, 
melodies, poems, symphonies and a great 
De Profundis for solo voices, chorus, or- 
chestra and organ, dedicated to the memory 
ef the soldiers who died for their country.” 

“I wish he could make me a long visit 
and talk to me of himself,” I said. 

“I’m afraid you couldn’t get him to do 
that, he is so modest,” replied Mr. H——. 

And before I could ask many questions 
Monsieur Dupre had joined us, a dreamy 
look still in his eyes as if he had traveled 
way across to the mountain tops. He posed 
for a number of pictures, quietly and with- 
cut worry as to sun in his eyes, or how he 
looked, ete. 


At last it came time to leave — Dupre 
helped me with my coat — he was full of 
little thoughtful attentions. I noticed 


another little act of courtesy, in that both 
times, coming from and going to town, he 
offered the front seat beside me to Mr. 
H , who of course declined and sat alone 
in back. However, it was a, pretty thing 
to do. 

Back at the hotel I was invited to his 
room. He gave me an autographed photo- 
graph, sitting down at his desk and writing 
a charming little message: “En trés 
reconnaissant souvenir de lo délicieuse re- 
ception du 21 Novembre, 1922 — Marcel 
Dupre.” He then insisted on going all the 
way down again with me to my car, taking 
a child by each hand, lifting them in and 
covering them up. 





That night at the concert we sat right next 
to the organ, having been invited by the 
representative who was very thoughtful. 
Perhaps so near to an organ one doesn’t 
get the effect of the music so well, but it 
was most fascinating to watch the rapid 
execution of the feet. It was marvelous! 
Monsieur Dupre’s expression was calm and 
full of repose throughout as if playing the 
organ were so easy that one need give no 
second thought to it. . 

The last number was an improvised 
“symphony.” Those who have heard him 
know what his talent is when it comes to 
improvisation. People are astounded by his 
skill in this phase of his art. It has been 
said: 

“Marcel Dupre, the organist, almost re- 
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sents the reputation made by Marcel Dupre, 
the improvisor!” 

When the six themes were presented to 
him I watched him lay them out in front 
of him and study them quietly for a few 
minutes. Then he had the movements an- 
nounced and played each theme once over 
on the organ so that the audience might hear 
what he had been given to work with. He 
was received at the end with such rousing 
enthusiasm that he sat down again and 
played “La Marseillaise,” and with one 
accord the audience rose. 

We started to leave when suddenly I felt 
someone’s hands on my shoulders and turn- 
ing saw Marcel Dupre: 

“Vous vous esquivez!” he said. I fol- 
lowed him out back of the organ loft, he 
had thrown his heavy coat across his 
shoulders. It’s cold,’ he said, “I wish: I 
eould go right back to the hotel and not 
lave to meet anybody. There are receptions 
after all the concerts.” 

“When you are most tired,” 
He nodded. 

“Oh bien, on s’y habitue,”’ he answered, 
shrugging his shoulders, “C’est le métier.” 

Oh, so French, that little remark! How 
quickly it made me think of the men selling 
ehestnuts on the streets in Paris in the cold 
winter mornings, with the palms of their 


said I. 
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hands burned black from handling the hot 
chestnuts. One of them said to me once, 
when I offered sympathy: 

“Oh que voulez-vous — we are used to 
it! On s’y habitue.” 

A young girl was being presented to 
Dupre. Her mother said: 

“She’s been to Paris and she’s seen Notre 
Dame.” 

“Ts that so?” said Monsieur Dupre in all 
politeness. 

“And she ean talk French, too.” The 
mother was real anxious for the girl to say 
something, but the girl was embarrassed and 
said: : 

“T can talk Norweigan better than French 
— all I can say in French is ‘Oui, oui — 
non, non’”’, and she giggled. 

“C’est trés bien,” said Monsieur Dupre in 
all seriousness, but I realized as never before 
what a bore these sort of receptions open to 
the public must be for an artist, even though 
they are “part of the game.” This “Glad 
to meet you,’ “Glad to see you,” is 
ennuyant, but he went through with it with 
a good grace. 

I was sorry to leave him, for his warmth 
and charm are not met with every day in 
our “cold” country, to say nothing of his 
rare musical genius and the simplicity and 
modesty with which he receives all praise. 


Excursions Up and Down the Coast 


The Becker Lecture-Recitals 


R. LUCIEN E. BECKER of Portland, 
M Oregon, has been giving a series of 
monthly Lecture-Recitals during the 
musie season for some years in Reed College 
Chapel on the three-manual Estey organ, 
the gift to the College by Mr. W. P. Olds 
in memory of his wife. The reproduction 
of a few programs will show the character 
of these Lecture-Recitals: 
Macfarlane’s Spring Song 
Kreisler’s Caprice Viennois 
Bach’s Prelude and Fugue (St. Anne’s) 
Liszt’s Consolation D-fiat 
Frysinger’s Eventide 
Bonnet’s Variations de Concert 


Roeckel’s Air du Dauphin 

Yon’s Speranza 

Franck’s Grande Piece Symphonique 
Delibes’ Pizzicati (Sylvia) 





Bach-Gounod’s Ave Maria 
Demorest’s Toccata G 


Tombelle’s Marche Pontificale 

Widor’s Fifth Sonata (3 mvts.) 

d’Antalffy’s Serenade Hungarian 

Massenet’s Angelus 

Sellars’ In Arcadia 

In reference to these programs Mr. Becker 
says, “While a great deal of preparation is 
involved, this preparation is, as every mu- 
sician knows, the growth and accumulation 
of years. Organists learn a. great many 
things about the numbers they play that are 
not found among the notes. I am using all 
legitimate information from biographies, 


eurrent magazines, THE AMERICAN ORGAN- 
IST, ete., ete. 

“The feature number, which is either a 
Sonata, Symphony, big Fugue or Fantasy, 
will naturally get the lion’s share of atten- 
tion. 


A few biographical data will be fol- 
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lowed by some pertinent information on the 
structure of the number. Take for instance 
my program for December. The feature 
number was Sonata in E-flat by Dudley 
Buck. The first movement a fine example of 
the principal Sonata movement, clearly and 
logically developed. The ANDANTE (a Trio) 
gives opportunity to mention strict contra- 
puntal writing. The Scurrzo with its 
Beethoven reminiscences will illustrate or- 
chestral playing, but the closing Fucus — 
Buck at his best — is a treasure for the 
lecturer. 

“Dudley Buck’s music, while virile and 
interesting, is of course conservative. A 
good contrast will be furnished by Joseph 
Jongen’s CANTABILE. Modern in the best 
sense of the word, but never forgetting the 
characteristic euphony of the organ. 
CHRISTMAS IN Sicity by Yon is seasonable 
and effective, using flute and soft reed. 
Edward Kreiser’s CoNCcERT CAPRICE will give 
the program balance in the direction of 
rhythmical lightness. The opening number 
is the stately Marcu for a CuurRcH FEsTI- 
VAL by Best. 

“Almost any number of the literature that 
is worthwhile will give the opportunity to 
say a few interesting things. The audience 
and myself have an understanding that there 
be no applause between the movements of a 
Sonata. I keep my seat, prepare stops for 
the following and at the same time talk 
about the movement that is to be played. 
Otherwise I rise and address the listeners 
standing. Naturally the remarks become 
often more extended and, as every public 
speaker knows, there is a sense that will 
make one lengthen or shorten his remarks 
as the case may be. No encore is accepted, 
but at the end of the program an additional 
number is played if the audience wishes it. 
The Reed College audience always demands 
it. The organ at the College is a memorial 
gift by Mr. W. P. Olds, an art connoisseur 
of whom the whole city of Portland, Oregan, 
is proud.” 


What Oregon Likes 
LUCIEN E. BECKER 


HE preference of Oregonians in Organ 
Literature is along lines of the legiti- 
mate and there again the severe school 

is favored. “Symphonies” of Widor, Mac- 
quaire, Vierne, Sonatas by Mendelssohn, 
Lemmens, and Rheinberger are relished and 


asked for. Shorter numbers by modern 
composers are liked. To mention a few: 
IpyL, Quef; CANTABILE, Jongen; SERENADE, 
d’Antallfy; Basket-WEAvER, Russell, ete. 
are always sure of an attentive audition. 
The compositions of P. A. Yon are success- 
ful here and the CHRomatTicaA and the 
RomMANTICA have been well received while 





LUCIEN E. BECKER 


Whose monthly Lecture-Recitals in Portland have 
made him nationally famous. Mr. Becker was born 
in Alsace-Lorraine and came to America in 1889 


scme of the smaller numbers like Esprr- 
ANZA, Hymn or Gory, and XMAS IN SICILY 
are heard often. One fact that speaks vol- 
umes for the musical taste of Oregonians 
is this: During recent visits of such organ 
masters as Clarence Eddy, Edwin Lemare, 
Joseph Bonnet, Marcel Dupre, and Edwin 
Arthur Kraft, their rendition of the classics 
was intelligently followed by many and the 
playing of Bach by these players was en- 
joyed by a big percentage of the audience. 


What California Needs 
OTTO T. HIRSCHLER 


HE question, what California organists 
need most, has been realized and an- 
swered by our worthy Dean of the 

Southern California Chapter of the Guild 
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in arranging for and fostering the First 
Pacific Coast Organists Convention. Much 
credit must also be given to our Secretary, 
Sibley G. Pease, for his untiring patience 
in handling the many details which his 
position demanded. 

Owing to the distances which separate the 
members of the California Chapter from 
those of the North West and particularly 
from the Middle West and Eastern Chapters 
we have heretofore been shut in to ourselves, 
so to speak, but the Convention has shown 
us that distances are of little hindrance 
where an effort is made to get together for 
a common cause. It is this contact with 
others that we most needed, not only: to 
bring the church and theater organists of 
the West into closer harmony with each 
other, but especially to give us the oppor- 
tunity to know, listen to, and profit by the 
experiences of some of the great leaders of 
the profession. The warmth of feeling and 
spirit of good fellowship which permeated 
the whole Convention is something that has 
stirred all our hearts to better efforts and 
the renewed zeal and enthusiasm which every 
one carried away with him cannot help but 
bear fruit and be a blessing to all who may 
come under it influence. 

The present plans are to continue holding 
these Conventions yearly, the next time at 
San Francisco, and after hearing such an 
inspiring recital as that given by John 
Doane our great desire is that as such suc- 
cessive Conventions are held we may be 
given opportunity to hear Charles Heinroth, 
Wilhelm Middelschulte, Charles M. Cour- 
boin, Lynnwood Farnam and other great 
organ masters. 

The rest of this article has no particular 
bearing or relation to the preceding para- 
graphs as it pertains mostly to the matter 
of the salaries of church organists in the 
West. One can cite any number of instances 
where capable and well schooled organists 
are giving their services as church organists 
and choir masters for half or less than half 
the amount that they could receive or have 
received in the Eastern States. I suppose 
the reason for this is that our Western cities 
are comparatively new and the matter of 
evolution from lower to higher salaries has 
not had sufficient time to take place. I do 
not want to be considered a radical by my 
fellow organists but Western church or- 
ganists should receive higher salaries and 
the question has often arisen in my mind 
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whether we as church organists and choir 
directors should not form some sort of a 
protective bureau, or whether that responsi- 
bility should be given to the Guild. My 
chureh and choir work covers a varied ex- 
perience ‘and I am, therefore, fully aware 
of the dignity of our profession and po- 
sitions, but are we not after all, to a greater 
or lesser degree, also dependent upon our 
church positions for a livelihood? As a 
Guild we are striving to protect the churches 
by raising the organists’ musical standards, 
are we giving ourselves and our dependents 
the same consideration ? 


What Students Like 
WARREN D. ALLEN 


HE subject assigned me is a barren one, 
because with a few brilliant exceptions 
California College Students have No 

preference in organ literature whatever, be- 
cause they know nothing about o. |. and care 
less. I think the most frequently requested 
number is Rimsky’s CHant Inpovug, from 
which I usually infer that the accompani- 
ments for the latest “Sheik” pictures have 
made an impression. 

Young people out here are, of course, 
getting their ideas of organ music much more 


from Messrs. Wurlitzer and Berlin than 


from Messrs. Skinner and Barnes. Dr. 
Humphrey J. Stewart and myself are the 
only two recitalists on the Coast who give 
frequent, regular recitals the year round, 
and our organs are far from being ideal 
concert instruments. 

The piano is so widely known and its 
literature so intelligently appreciated that 
there is small wonder that I have so many 
requests for Chopin Ballades and Nocturnes 
and other organistic impossibilities. Simi- 
larly with symphonic literature and the 
works of the classic masters in general. I 
have only to announce a Beethoven pro- 
gram, or Mozart, Handel, Mendelssohn, or 
Wagner, to be sure of a large audience; 
but in spite of frequent repetition, the names 
of Vierne, Widor, Franck, and Guilmant do 
not bring the same demand for encores. 
Vierne’s F'trst is always liked, however, and 
the Toccata, Precr Hrrorgut, and FUNERAL 
Marcn of the other three are popular ex- 
ceptions. 

I once tried to inflict Widor’s first six 
“symphonies” in chronological order, and 
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did present them in toto, at the rate of one- 
half a “symphony” at one sitting, but my 
most faithful adherents rebelled, and one 
dear old lady wanted to know whether I 
received royalties from Widor, and who he 
was anyway! This does not reflect the 
opinion of the students, of course, because 
they were not present at all! 

I play more Bach, by far, than anything 
else, more than all other composers men- 
tioned together, yet I never have been asked 
in these five years to play any less. The 
Choral Preludes and other shorter works 
get the most attentive hearing, of course, 
but several students found great joy in the 
PASSACAGLIA, one naming it an “epic” after 
hearing it the first time. 

Although you will have great difficulty in 
naming one serious American composer who 
has not been represented in my programs, 
the only native writers whose compositions 
have provoked favorable student mention 
are MacDowell, Stoughton, Barnes with his 
FINALE in D, and, on the other hand, the 
writers of more obvious music with a quick 
popular appeal. , 

Needless to say, the surest approach to 
the student ear is through the transcription 
of fine music with which they are already 
familiar through other media. If my organ 
were in a concert hall, rather than the 
church, I could and would vary my programs 
even more to meet their tastes and intrigue 
the interest. My experience is that it is the 
part of wisdom to flavor the organ program 
with Schubert, Schumann, Grieg, Massenet, 
Borodin, Debussy, Sibelius, Beethoven, 
Tchaikowsky, ete. ad inf., because the aver- 
age listener demands (1) an_ occasional 
melody that is familiar, as well as (2) har- 
monie and orchestral colors that arouse the 
emotions, and (3) rhythms that are stimu- 
lating. Whether the music was originally 
written for the organ matters not at all, 
but whether the program is varied (with 
these three points in mind) and well played, 
matters a great deal. 

But I could tell you much more about stu- 
dent reactions if they would only come to 
hear me play! They are too busy. 


Carl Paige Wood 


DAVID SCHEETZ CRAIG 


CARL PAIGE WOOD, A.M., F.A.G.O., 
was born in Taunton, Mass., where his 
father was for many years a leading or- 


ganist, and graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity magna eum laude with honors in 
musi¢, later winning the Francis Boott prize 
offered annually by Harvard University, 
musie department, for choral composition. 
Along with his college studies Mr. Wood 
took organ and other subjects at the New 
England Conservatory. 





CARL PAIGE WOOD 


Of the University of Washington, was born in 
Taunton, Mass., graduated from Harvard, won his 
A.B. in 1906 and his A.M. the next year, in Harvard. 
He is president of the Weshington State M.T.N.A., 
the son of an organist, and father of four children 
not yet old enough to be organists. He has been on 
the faculty at Denison University, at Vassar College, 
and at Carleton College, going to the University of 
Washington in 1918 and being promoted to the rank 
of associate professor last year 


A period of study in Europe, dividing 
his time between Paris and Berlin, gave Mr. 
Wood a broader horizon of musical exper- 
ience. His teachers inc'ude such men as 
John K. Paine, W. R. Spalding, Frederick 
S. Converse, Henry M. Dunham, and Wal- 
lace aoodrich of Boston and Cambridge; 
Widor, Paris; and Hugo Kaun, Paul Juon, 
and A. W. Leupold, Berlin. 

Mr. Wood taught seven years at Denison 
University, Granville, Ohio, part of the time 
as head of the theoretical department and 
later as director of the conservatory; in ad- 
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dition he conducted the orchestra and choral 
society, presenting many of the larger ora- 
torios. One year was spent as organist and 
teacher of harmony at Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., followed by two years 
in the same capacity at Carlton College, 
Northfield, Minn. In September, 1918, Mr. 
Wood became a member of the faculty of 





RAY HASTINGS 


Organist of Temple Baptist Church, Los Angeles, 
was born in Bainbridge, N. Y., a graduate of the 
University of California, a pupil of Bonnet in Paris, 
a Mus. Doc. of Davis College, teacher, composer, 
recitalist (See issue of July 1920) 


the University of Washington, Seattle, where 
he is now Associate Professor of Music, 
teaching harmony, composition, counterpoint 
and form. 


Los Angeles Club 


CHARLES H. O'HAVER 


HE Los Angeles Organists Club was 
organized the latter part of the spring 
of 1922. Its membership is composed 

of professional organists only, meaning 
those who make their living entirely through 
their playing. In fact there is one absolute 
and unequivocal requisite necessary for 
eligibility to membership in this club, viz: 
membership in the Musicians Mutual Pro- 
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tective Association, of Los Angeles, local 
No. 47 American Federation of Musicians. 
This is really a theater organists society 
since the majority of its membership is 
composed of theater organists; however the 
church and concert organists are by no 
means barred provided they meet with the 
above mentioned requirements; it is our 





PRICE DUNLAVY 


Organist of Loew’s State Theater, Los Angeles, was 
born in Trinidad, Col., and studied piano eight years 
with Victoria Martinaya and organ three years. He 
began as organist of the First Methodist of Trinidad 
but turned to the theater and his present position 
is the climax of a series of upward climbs. He has 
been secretary of the L. A. Organists Club 


proud boast to have as one of our most 
active members the widely known concert 
organist, Dr. Ray Hastings about whom any 
specific mention as to his individual merits 
and artistry would be superfluous. 
However, the large majority of the mem- 
bers of the Los Angeles Organists Club are 
theater organists and to any one at all con- 
versant or familiar with the modern theater 
particularly in this vicinity with its seven 
day week, its fifty-two week year, and its 
seven and eight hour actual playing day, to 
say nothing of its Sunday morning rehear- 
sals in which the organist usually partici- 
pates, the additional time he or she must put 
in practise, in preparing his or her numbers 
for the opening “Overture” or “Organ Solo,” 
Sunday morning “Discovery” concerts, vau- 
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deville rehearsals which the organist fre- 
quently has to play etc., etc, we hardly 
think it necessary to furnish a “blue print” 
to fully and firmly establish the fact that 
the modern theater organist after the last 
fade out (and oftimes that is where their 
real work starts, with which pre-views, “try- 
out acts” practising, ete.) is about ready to 








KATHERINE FLYNN 


“The energetic secretary of the L.A.S.T.O. is not @ 
Russian, as one might imagine from her name, but 
was born in the good old State of Illinois,” says her 
biographer. She began the study of piano and 
organ while in grammar school and soon became 
supervisor of music and drawing in the Hayward, 
Wis., schools. When she went to the American 
Conservatory, Chicago, to study she became organist 
of one of the first theaters to install an organ in 
that city. She played in a Rockford theater for four 
years while studying organ with Laura Grant Short 
to whom she also acted as assistant organist in 
Emanuel Church where a famous boychoir was main- 
tained. “Although the gold rush was over and oil 
had not yet been discovered on Signal Hill she 
decided to go to California in 1920 to seek her 
fortune and says she is still seeking.” She has built 
herself a bungalo in the beautiful town of Alhambra 
where she plays in the Temple Theater 


turn off the switch to the organ blower, 
close the key desk or console (if they have 
“steam” enough left) and call it a day. 
Mr. Frank Carothers, Business Represen- 
tative for the M.M.P.A. of Los Angeles 
formulated the plan of bringing the first 
handful of organists together for their first 
meeting at which he presided as chairman; 





right then and there was formed the Los 
Angeles Organists Club; a temporary presi- 
dent and secretary were elected (Melvin 
Ogden and Price Dunlavey, Jr.) and with 
a handful of the earnest organists of Los 
Angeles (less than twenty were the original 
charter members) the Club was launched. 
The idea was by no means a new one; 


A. B. FRITZ 


Organist of the California Theater, Anaheim, Cal., 
was born in Liverpool, Pa., and began playing when 
but ten years old. He studied chiefly with Mrs. 
Jean Boyd, supplementing her instruction with work 
in the University of Nebraska. He has played in 
Oklahoma City, Omaha, Great Falls, Los Angeles, 
etc. He is a Mason, the father of a nine-year old 
daughter, and the treasurer of the L.A.S.T.O. 


Long Beach already had a thriving organists 
club and so did several other nearby cities; 
Los Angeles was not to be out-done and at 
the present time the Los Angeles Organists 
Club has grown to a membership of nearly 
seventy and applications and inquiries still 
coming; officers are elected once a year and 
at present are: 

President, Claude Riemer 

Vice-pres., Reinhold Becker 

Ree. Sec., Katherine Flynn 

Fin. Sec’y., A. B. Fritz 

Ass’t. Fin. See’y., O. H. Jost 

Business Rep., Chas. H. O’Haver 

Librarian, Helen M. DuFresne 

Exee. Comm., Dr. Ray Hastings and Betty 
Silverman. 
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There are two meetings a month held on 
the first and third Wednesday nights of the 
month; one is a business meeting, the other a 
social. 

In the make-up of the original constitution 
the object of the club was: To establish rules 
and regulations protecting members in all 
ways that the Club shall see fit (provided 





CHARLES H. O’HAVER 


Los Angeles theater organist who is aiming at con- 
cert and church work, pupil and at present assistant 
’ to Dr. Ray Hastings, business representative of the 
L.A.S.T.O., was born in Hannibal, Mo., and studied 
in Wesley Conservatory, winning a three-year 
scholarship prize there. He “served over two years 
as a volunteer with the 6th Field Artillery of the 
famous First Division, hate to drive a Ford Coupe 
but have to and it beats walking after the regular 
three-a-day cars have been put away for the night.” 


such rules do not conflict with the laws of 
local 47, A.F.M.) and to promote a spirit 
of good feeling, closer relationship, and 
fair dealing among its members. 

Largely through the efforts of Mr. Roy 
L. Medealfe, who came to us from the Long 
Beach Society of Theater organists and to 
whom we are indebted for much valuable 


NOTE: Mr. Charles H. O’Haver, business repre- 
sentative of the Los Angeles Organists Club, which 
is spoken of in this issue as the L.A.S.T., prepared 
a detailed account of the Club for this issue but lack 
of space excludes all but the few paragraphs given. 
Mr. O’Haver’s article will be used in a later issue — 
ED. 
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legislative ability, the object of the Club 
was changed .to read as follows: 

The object of this club shall be: 

To promote the fraternity of theater or- 
ganists; to encourage a spirit of good- 
fellowship and fair dealing among its mem- 
bers and a closer co-operation between 
organists and theater managers; and to work 





ROY L. MEDCALFE 


Advisor and” correspondent to THE AMERICAN 

ORGANIST, a theater organist recently removed from 

Los Angeles to Ontario, Cal., for the sake of the 

quiet and beauty of that smaller community. Mr. 

Medcalfe was born in Indiana —- (See our issue of 
December 1921) 


for the elevation of music and the instal- 
lation of adequate organs in theaters. 


The Grauman Theaters 


CONTRIB. 


O Mr. Sid Grauman, genius exhibitor 

of the cinema world and builder of 

four of the world’s most wonderful 
theaters, situated in Los Angeles and Holly- 
wood, is due appreciative acknowledgment 
for the advancement of organists and organ 
music, not only in Southern California but 
in some of the larger cities where former 
Grauman organists are now playing. Mr. 
Ernest Hunt, of Shea’s Theater, Toronto, 
Messrs. Milton Charles and Jesse Crawford 
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of the Balaban and Katz Theaters in 
Chieago, and Mr. Charles S. Minor of 
Buffalo have all been connected with the 
Grauman Theater during the past few 
years. 

Probably the first theater on the Coast to 
install an organ was the old Dreamland in 
Seattle where the proprietor, Mr. James Q. 
Clemmer, gave presentations of pictures 
which would be quite worth while to-day. 
Here it was that Mr. Oliver G. Wallace 
began his organ career and with his wonder- 
ful improvisations gained the foundation 
tor the good reputation he still retains. 
Mr. Wallace was until recently one of the 
staff of Grauman organists. Much credit is 
also due Mr. Wallace for his work in pop- 
ularizing the organ with theater patrons, 
resulting in the installation of many ad- 
ditional organs in the northwest. 

The growth of the organ business in 
Southern California since Mr. Grauman 
opened his first theater has been phenominal 
and many of the theaters have followed his 
custom of featuring the organist and _ his 
work. When he built his Million Dollar 
House at Third and Broadway he had a 
small two-manual Wurlitzer unit organ in- 
stalled until a larger instrument could be 
delivered. During the ten or twelve months 
this organ was in use it gave such excellent 
service that when the three-manual Hope- 
Jones was completed, the smaller instrument 
with some additions, replaced the organ at 
the Rialto where it is still kept busy the 
customary twelve or more hours each day. 
A three-manual organ has also been placed 
in the new Egyptian Theater in Hollywood 
and another in the new Metropolitan Theater 
at Sixth and Hill Streets. 

Mr. Grauman has always given his or- 
ganists a great deal of publicity which has 
proved a valuable asset to both the theater 
and organist. The organists are given every 
opportunity to think and do original things 
and he personally encourages them. He 
pays liberal salaries, has equipped .his 
theaters with adequate organs, keeps them 
in the best of condition, and most rightfully 
expects worth while results from his men. 
It is of course superfluous to add that under 
such ideal conditions every Grauman organist 
is doing his utmost for the good of the 
Grauman Theaters. 

Tn as much as Los Angeles is the capital 
of the motion picture world it is most fitting 
that here we should have the best presenta- 
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tion of pictures and music features; with: 


the completion of the Metropolitan this has 
been realized. The theater seats forty-five 
lundred and is equipped for large stage 
productions as well as pictures. In addition 
to the organ there is an orchestra of seventy 
men. The many wonderful and_ novel 
features of the theater would make an in- 





SID GRAUMAN 


Manager of the most important chain of fine motion 
picture theaters on the Coast, a man who lays great 
stress on the music of his theaters and who employs 
some of the world’s highest salaried theater organists 


teresting story but at present we shall only 
mention the organ and its possiblities. The 
organ chambers, of which there are six, are 
built above the proscenium. The console is 
situated immediately below in a separate pit 
in front of the orchestra and like the or- 
chestra pit is also elevated for solo work 
and lowered during the screening of the 
picture. The organ is one hundred feet 
from the console and a small gallery is built 
in front of the chambers from which singers 
and instruments accompany organ solos. 


Emil Breitenfeld 


RGANISTS who are born here, there, 
O and elsewhere, and go to New York 
to astonish that inastonishable city 
with their talent are as the stars of the 
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firmament for multitude — and some of them 
do astonish New York; many of them 
astonish the natives in the next place they 
land after they leave New York. But the 
organist who was born in New York and 
has gone elsewhere to work out his pro- 
fessional salvation is a rare bird indeed. 
Such is Mr. Emil Breitenfeld, born in New 
York City, February 19th, 1888 now a San 
Franciscan and mighty happy in his work. 


The first time Mr. Breitenfeld’s existence 
was really felt-in the unfeeling office of 
T.A.O. was early in 1922 when the editorial 
mail received a letter written on upwards 
of the usual hundred and ten voltage and 
with ample amperage to create a bang. 
It was what Shakespeare would have re- 
ferred to, had he been Roosevelt, as a 
eorking good letter. It was published in 
the July 1922 issue and the aftermath 
appeared in November. If you do. not recall 
these two high-voltage letters, by all means 
go back to them now for a rereading. They 
took so thoroughly that T.A.O. acquired a 
few new phrases, among them Mr. Brieten- 
teld’s Thirty Cents; we couldn’t coin into 
phraseology his suggestion that Sunset be 
played backwards for a sunrise scene — 
but how we wished we could. 


The humor and wit was tucked in the 
edges around the packing crates that con- 
tained the real thought, and there was real 
thought there too in abundance. But all 
the thought in the world is only half 
efficient if poorly stated. State a good 
thought with a bang and it is one hundred 
percent efficient every time. That’s what 
Mr. :Breitenfeld did. 


Mr. Breitenfeld completed his highschool- 
ing in the city he chose for his birth place, 
vnd then graduated from Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1909 — as a lawyer. Well, well. 
He practised law in New York until the 
war called him to Plattsburg in 1917. But 
long before he definitely decided that he 
liked music and poverty better than law and 
wealth, his favorite frenzy was bribing 
organists to let him slip on the bench and 
play a while. Finally when the big plunge 
was to be made he acquired the Methodist 
Church in Greenville, S. C., traded it for the 
Regent Theater, Harrisburg, Pa., and then 
followed Horace Greeley’s admonition, land- 
ing in the Tivoli Theater, San Francisco in 
October, 1919, and from thence to the Cal- 
ifornia Theater, San Francisco, where he 
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began his present appointment on the first 
of February, 1920. 

His teachers have been few. Louis Victor 
Saar for two years of theory and Cornelius 
Rybner for half that time. From his eighth 
to his sixteenth year he investigated the 
terrors of piano playing under the protect- 
ing eare of Louis Michaelis. His organ 
teachers? None. He just grew into it. 
Of course this is an unforgivable thing, in 
the eyes of the profession — perhaps 
chiefly because it deprived some teacher 
from a string of fees? But isn’t it more 
reasonable to presume that an _ intelligent 
man can learn more about organ playing 
by watching a good (or bad) organist play 
than by having such a one talk to him? 
Think it over. (If you think enough, you 
will not run to either of the two dangerous 
extremes open to foolish ones.) 

At present Mr. Breitenfeld plays two 
hours a day and earns the rest of his salary 
by arranging music the rest of the time, a 
combinational position he considers ideal — 
and undoubtedly it is, for him, for he is a 
composer of a dozen published songs and 
has, from his record of endeavor, as keen 
an interest in music making as in music 
interpreting. 

Somewhat over two years ago he decided 
to begin the New Year right, by submitting 
to the entanglements of matrimony, being 
united in marriage to Miss Shirley King 
in January 1921. He is somewhat of a 
lone-star musician. He is the only one of 
his family to become a musician and in 
doing so is not following the example of 
either of his parents. 

Here’s a big hope that he will again set 
his pen to the task of writing whatever he 
chooses for the columns of T.A.O. It is 
refreshing to see men writing about subjects 
organistic with a lawyer’s earnestness and 
fire. I think he must play with the same 
fire and conviction. 

As to his work as arranger, which is more 
prominent with him now than his organ 
playing, Mr. Redfern Mason, writing in the 
San Francisco Examiner, says: 

“It was from Emil Breitenfeld, who is 
arranger for Ben Black at the California, 
that I learned most of what the spirit of 
jazz ean do for music. And then I per- 
ceived that, underlying the spirit of pep 
there was a real law-abiding regard for what 
is best in music. 

“In the making of jazz anything is par- 
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donable except being dull. The movement 
is a revolt against the solemn asininity of 
our makers of orthodox sonatas which make 
the public yawn.” 

After telling about a performance of one 
of Mr. Breitenfeld’s arrangements, Mr. 
Mason continues: 

“Ben Black came up, beaming with good 
humor. ‘Well, what do you think of my 
arranger?’ he demanded; ‘isn’t he a clever 
chap?” 

“ ‘He sure is,’ I answered. ‘But what in- 
terests me is the attitude of the players. 
You would think they were having a grand 
lark.’ 

“ ‘They are,’ Says Ben, ‘and I lead them 
in it. Did you ever see a symphony or- 
chestra take as much interest in a rehearsal? 
Not the older men, perhaps; they don’t take 
kindly to jazz. It’s the young fellows. 
You see we try to put into jazz something 
of the spirit of the Magyar Tsiganer 
musicians, fellows who play by ear and know 
nothing of theory, but are all bubbling over 
with exuberance. Emil here is well read in 
classics and knows all about harmony and 
counterpoint. I don’t; but I do know what 
pep is and I try to get it over to the public. 
That’s what they pay me for.’ ” 

Here is a sermon for those who have not 
grown too old or too wise already. 


Here and There 


T IS estimated that to merely list the 
names and addresses of all the organists 
in the three Coast States would require 

fifteen pages of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
— and give the reader no better idea of 
organ conditions on the Coast than he al- 
ready has. Instead of attempting the im- 
possible this issue shall merely point its 
finger at random here and there over the 
Coast, somewhat as a man blindfolded in a 
game adds the tail to the tail-less donkey. 
In the process of the big men and organs 
and institutions will be mentioned and some 
skipped, and some of these in insignificant 
positions likewise mentioned and some 
skipped. The intention is not to give an 
unabridged encyclopedia but merely a bird’s 
eve view. 


ALHAMBRA 
1N this little city of 10,000 population Mr. 


Allen Spurr is the subject chosen for com- 
ment. Mr. Spurr was born in Greenfield, 
Mass., and went to Los Angeles in 1920, 
playing a solo engagement in Grauman’s 
Million Dollar Theater. He began theater 
work as a pianist fifteen years ago, has had 
little or no instruction on the organ, has 
played violin in the orchestra, and plays 
pictures today by having some one sit with 
him on the bench, getting all his cues, and 
on time, from them instead of by his own 
vision — of which he has: been deprived 
from birth. He memorizes music from the 
phonograph and adapts orchestral works to 
the organ in that way. 


ANAHEIM 


TURNING now from the San Francisco 
territory to Los Angeles we select Anaheim, 
a town of about 6,000 population, and men- 
tion first the Rev. Mr. A. G. H. Bode, a 
full-fledged minister, ordained to _ the 
Episcopal pulpit in 1891, who studied organ 
playing in his native land, Australia, and 
also in England. He came to America in 
1899 after various organ positions in 
England, including the post of organist and 
instructor in Cuddesdon College, Oxford. 
For three years he was director of college 
musie in the University of Wyoming, eight 
years dean and choirmaster of St. Matthew’s 
Cathedral, Laramie, Wyo., ten years rector 
of St. Luke’s, Long Beach, ete ete. At 
present he is rector of St. Michael’s; he has 
given over seventy organ recitals. He is a 
Mason, an Elk, and a member of the 
rausicians’ union of Long Beach. 

Miss Grace Curtis, organist of the Metho- 
dist Church, is a pupil of Mr. Harrison 
Wild of Chicago, where she held church 
positions for several years. 

Mr. Perey Richards is organist of the new 
$15,000. organ in Orange High School. 


BERKELEY 


A CITY of about 60,000 population has 
more organists than this note can include so 
we shall mention Mr. Thomas W. Whalley, 
instead. Mr. Whalley is an organ builder 
whose name is mentioned in several later 
items in connection with organs. Harvey 
Loy, F.A.G.O., plays in the Unitarian, and 
Uriel Nelson has a 3-32 Skinner in the First 
Baptist — to mention but two of Berkeley’s 
organists. 

Mr. Whalley was born in San Francisco 
and educated in Oakland, leaving school at 
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the age of fourteen to work as a surveyor 
both in field and office, going later into a 
planing mill for bench and machine work 
until his twenty-fourth year, when he began 
organ building. His first organ building was 
making pedal chests in the factory of J&hn 
Bergstrom, San Francisco, doing all hand 
work as there was no machinery in Mr. 





FRANK ANDERSON 


Ex-president of the Long Beach S.T.O., organist of 
Liberty Theater, Long Beach, Cal. (See issue of 
February 1923) 


Bergstrom’s factory at that time for making 
chests. For the past thirty-six years Mr. 
Whalley has been continuously in business, 
manufacturing, repairing, and rebuilding 
organs on the Pacific Coast; there are thirty- 
four organs bearing his name today, with a 
thirty-fifth destroyed by fire. Mr. Whalley 
studied organ playing for a time under the 
late John Morgan who at one time was gal- 
lery organist in Old Trinity, New York. 
His father played the organ a little, and his 
mother sang in the church where they had 
the first organ in Boston, brought there from 
England. 


EUREKA 


THE county seat of Humboldt County has 
a population of about 13,000. 

The following churches have organs: 

Ist Presbyterian, Kimball, 2 manual, 
played by Mr. Eugene Pratt; 
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1st Congregational, 2 manual, played by 
Mr. Frank Van Derzee; 

Christ Episcopal, 2 manual. 

The only Eureka organ with which I am 
familiar is that in the First Presbyterian 
Church. It is a Kimball and has the fol- 
lowing specification : 





HENRY BRETHERICK 


A Se. Francisco organist with a long record of in- 
teresting engagements. Mr. Bretherick was born in 
England and began playing at the age of twelve, 
continuing in various capacities until two years ago 
when he resigned from the First Unitarian of San 
Francisco to devote himself to teaching exclusively. 
He has held positions in Jacksonville, Ill., Tacoma, 
Wash., Rochester, Minn., Quincy, Ill, and San 
Francisco, and these locations usually included both 
@ church and a college post. He is a Mason, and 
corresponding secretary of the Californian Federation 
of Music Clubs 


GREAT 
8’ Open Diapason 
Melodia 
Dulciana 
4’ Flute d’Amour 
SWELL 
8’ Open Diapason 
St. Diapason 
Viola 
Vox Celeste 
Oboe 
4’ Flute Harmonic 
PEDAL 


16’ Bourdon 
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The two leading theaters of Eureka are 
the Rialto, seating about 1000 and the State 
whose seating capacity is 1200. The Rialto 
is exclusively for pictures and runs high 
class photoplays, making, I believe, three 
changes a week; Miss Lillian Atwood is the 
organist. The State Theater runs super 
feature pictures the latter part of each week 





H. W. BURLAND 


Born in New York City but prefers Los Angeles, 
where he plays in the Rialto. He began life with an 
intention to study law at Columbia University but 
gave it up and sold automobiles. Something turned 
his attention to the theater organ and he played 
three years in Keith houses in Montreal. He played 
in Oakland and Alameda before going to Los Angeles 
to. associate with Mr. Jesse Crawford in furnishing 
organ music in Gramuan’s Million Dollar Theater 


and is available for special pictures, road 
shows, concerts, and local attractions the 
rest of the week; Mr. Jerry Me Kinley is 
organist. 


I have never had an opportunity to play‘ 


either of these organs, but I understand that 
they are alike, both are Wurlitzers of two 
manuals and pedals, with four sets of pipes 
(Flute, String, Tuba, and Vox Humana) 
unified on both manuals and pedals, with 
sundry traps, drums, ete. A piano is in- 
corporated in the console, and the organ 
chambers are placed in wings on each side 


of the procenium arch. — ROSS B. RING 


FERNDALE 
A DESCRIPTION of the organs in Fern- 


dale can be of strange interest to organists 
in general for reed “organs” are used in 
most of our churches. Ferndaie is only a 
small town of 1,000 population in the center 
of a dairying community, and while dairy- 
ing pays well it leaves little time for the 
pursuit of things cultural. 

The only real organ in town is in the 





FRANK H. COLBY 


Organist of St. Vibiana Cathedral, Los Angeles, 
Editor of the Pacific Coast Musician, and one of 
the strongest influences in the music world of the 
Coast. Mr. Colby was born in Milwaukee, and 
studied in the New England Conservatory with 
Dunham, Chadwick, Elson, and Bendix. His first 
position was with the First Unitarian of Milwaukee 


in 1887, and his present post, St. Vibiana Cathedral, ° 


was begun in 1907. He has given half a hundred 
recitals and is the composer of about a,half « hundred 
compositions. For two years he was music critic 
for the Los Angeles Times and spent a like term 
as music dramatic critic for the L. A. Evening Ex- 
press. In 1911 he established the Pacific Coast 
Musician and retired from the routine of teaching 
and recitals to take the duties of publisher and 
Editor. The Pacific Coast Musician becomes a 
weekly instead of a monthly this September 


Methodist Church and is a very old tracker 
action Hook & Hastings of one manual and 
pedals. The pedals have no pipes of their 
own but are permanently coupled to the 
manual. It contains two sets of pipes: 
8’ Diapason, 58 pipes (full round tone) 
8’ Dolee, 58 pipes (soft tone) 
There is one coupler — an Octave Coupler. 
Both sets of pipes are enclosed in a Swell 
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box with the exception of the lower octave 
of the Diapason which is displayed across 
the front of the case. The swell pedal is 
of the old fashioned hitch-down variety and 
is placed so far to the right of the pedals 
that it is hard for one with short legs to 
reach. 

The only motion picture theater in town 





ERNEST DOUGLAS 


Organist of St. Matthias Church, Los Angeles, was 
born in Mansfield, Ohio, and is a graduate of the 
University of Berlin; he studied with S. B. Whitney 
and C, E. Clemens in America and with Frederick 
Bridge, Bargiel, Raif, and Scharwenka abroad. He 
gave seventy recitals in a single series without re- 
peating any of the numbers, and has played in 
nearly every State in the Union 


contains a small Fotoplayer made by the 
American Photo Player Co. It has one 
manual and no pedals and is generally 
played by rolls. It has two sets of pipes 
(an 8’ Flute from CC to e and a Violin 
from middle ¢ to ¢’), a piano, tremulant, 
mandolin, bass drum, snare drum (roll and 
tap) and cymbal. This was installed in the 
Hart Theater in April, this year. 

Am sorry that I have no more information 
to give, but our musical facilities are very 
limited in Ferndale. In order to keep up 
my practise I have in my home an Estey 
Studio Reed “Organ” of two manuals and 
pedals,which gives splendid satisfaction at 
a minimum of expense. — ROSS B. KING 

Mr. Ross B. Ring, the author of the notes 
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on Eureka and Ferndale, was born in Fern- 
dale, graduated from the Pacific Conser- 
vatory, played in San Jose for two years 
while studying there, has had experience as 
a theater player, and is at present organist 
of the Ferndale Methodist Church. His 
mother was a singer and organist. He is 
a member of the American Legion. 





FREDEICK C. FERINGER 
Organist of the First Church of Christ Scientist, 
Seattle, was born in Pittsburgh but moved to Seattle 
at an early enough age to finish his grammar and 
high school work there; he is a pupil of Lucien E. 


Becker, F. W. Chace, and F. Richter. He played in 
theaters in Portland and Seattle for three years and 
has given about sixty recitals. He has one song 
published and various works in manuscript, includ- 
ing a book on harmony, three humorous plays, and 
two short stories. His father is still an active music 
teacher at the age of seventy-six and his two 
children are ‘not yet’? musicians. “A volume of 
Mark Twain, a bottle of ...... , and my wife and 
kiddies’’ are his all in all 


NAPA 


NAPA with a population of about 7,000 
boasts of the only theater organ in its im- 
mediate neighborhood in the State, a See- 
berg-Smith unit of about 60 stops, over 
which Mr. Spence presides as chief organist. 
—CLAIR A. ENGLAND 


OAKLAND 


THE famous next-door neighbor to San 
francisco has a population of more than 
200,000, of which a few are organists, some 
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nationally known. There is a 4-56 Kimba!l 
presided over by Mr. Waltcr B. Kennedy in 
the First Presbyterian and a 3-49 p'ayed in 
the First Congregational by Mr. Alex. Me- 
Curdy. Miss Bessie Beatie Rowland, 
A.A.G.O., plays a 3-21 Los Angeles Art Co. 
organ in the First Methodist, and Mr. Wm. 
W. Carruth has recently acquired the Fourth 
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Chureh, Oakland, and both ske and her 
husband are members of the facu'ty of 
Mills College. 

Miss Jessie Virginie de Fremery, organist 
of the First Unitarian Church, was born in 
San Francisco, and is a pupil of Dr. H. J. 
Stewart, with supplemental studies with 
Widor for more than a year and with .Vierne 





KENNEDY 
Organist of the First Presbyterian Church of Oak- 


WALTER B. 


land, was born in Camptonville, Cal., and studied 

organ chiefly with Mr. Henry Bretherick, supple- 

menting his organ studies with five years work in 

voice. Music is his hobby, he is manager of the 

T.A. Branch of the Bank of Italy. Mr. Kennedy 

is the author of an article on church music which 
will be found in this or an early issue. 


Chureh of Christ Scientist. 
hangs a tale: 

Mr. Wm. W. Carruth never had to go to 
California; he was already in Oakland when 
he was born. He attended the University of 
California and took his Mus. Bae. in Yale; 
he studied a year in Paris with Widor. Mr. 
Carruth is organist of Sherith Israel 
Synagogue, San Francisco, and the Scottish 
Rite Cathedral of the same city, in addition 
to his church in Oakland. Late in June of 
the present year Mr. Carruth was united in 
marriage to Miss Connell Keefer, and both 
he and his bride received the good news 
that they achieved the F.A.G.O. certificate 
as a result of this year’s examinations. 
Mrs. Carruth is organist of St. Paul’s 


And thereby 


ALLEN LANE 


Organist of the Rialto, Los Angeles, was born in 

San Diego and studied music in San Francisco; he 

began as a church organist but was converted to 
the theater in 1914 


for nine months. She has given about 
seventy-five recitals and is well known 
throughout the entire Coast section. 


ST. HELENA 


THIS little college town has nothing of in- 
terest in organs but the Seventh Day 
Adventists’ Pacific Union College located 
eight miles in the mountains, with an en- 
rollment of about four hundred, has a small 
Johnston organ of two manuals, with an 
Echo Organ, over which Mr. Clarence W. 
Dortch presides. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


IS big enough to fill a whole issue in itself; 
this note will confine itself to merely touch- 
ing the surface, with emphasis here and 
there. 

Mr. Wheeler Beckett, A.A.G.O., of Grace 
Cathedral, has a boychoir of 30 boys and 10 
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men, ‘with services patterned after the 
English cathedral type, with music selected 
from the oratorios and English type of 
Episcopal music. Mr. Beckett uses a re- 
fined taste and religious temperament and 
these same qualities show in his own com- 
positions for the service, as well as in his 
choir work. 





MISS ELLA MILLER 


Organist of the California Theater, Los Angeles, was 
born in Harvard, IIl., and studied organ chiefly 
with Emil Liebling. She went to the California to 
play a guest engagement during the run of “Safety 
Last’? and has remained because of her excellent 
work. She is an ardent worker for the L.A.S.T.O. 
and her hobby is a Ladies Sport Shop which she 
owns and manages and which is a Mecca for women 
who delight in the latest and best in women’s clothes 


Miss Beatrice Clifford, A.A.G.O., of the 
Third Church of Christ Scientist, is a serious 
student and an admirable church organist, 
having a repertoire of over 500 selections 
suitable for the service constantly at her 
command. 

Mr. Otto Fleissner of the First Presby- 
terian occupies one of the most prominent 
church positions in the city; he has a good 
quartet and a fine 3-25 Hutchings organ. 
The music of the services is most excellent. 
Mr. Fleissner is also director of music in 
the State Institution for the Education of 
the Blind. 

Mr. Benjamin S. Moore, A.A.G.O., of 
Trinity Episcopal, also occupies a most im- 


portant position in the religious services of 
the City, having a mixed choir of 30 voices 
capable of rendering oratorios and special ° 
festival services and attracting congregations 
far beyond the capacity of the church audi- 
torium. 

Mr. Uda Waldrop plays the 4-114 Austin 
organ in Exposition Auditorium and another 


WALLACE A. SABIN 


Organist of the First Church of Christ Scientist, 
San Francisco, was born in England and came to 
America in 1894; he studied music at Oxford and 
was assistant organist at Queens College. After hold- 
ing various. positions in England he went to St. 
Luke’s, San Francisco. Mr. Sabin has various com- 
positions in print and in manuscript and holds the 
F.R.C.O. certificate; he is a Shriner and a member of 
the Bohemian Club, the Sequoia Club, etc. etc. 


Austin, a 3-43, is played by Mr. Beckett, 
a 3-44 Austin by Mr. Alex. Pirie in the 
First Congregational, a 3-26 Austin by Mr. 
H. K. H. Mitchell in the First Baptist, and 
a fifth Austin is played by Mr. Wallace A. 
Sabin in the First Church of Christ Scientist. 
A 3-46 Hook-Hastings is played by Mr. 
Achille L. Artigue in St. Mary’s Cathedral 
and a 3-35 by Mr. Moore in Trinity. A 
3-27 Hall organ is played by Emlyn Lewys 
in the Fifth Scientist. The Los Angeles Art 
Co. has furnished a 3-36 organ played by 
Mr. Sidney M. Lewis in Calvary Presbyter- 
jan, a 3-32 played by Miss Ruth Hustin in 
Holy Cross, a 3-50 played by Mr. Wm. W. 
Carruth in Sherith Israel Synagogue, and 
a 3-30 played by Mr. Raymond White in the 
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French Church. There is also a 3-31 John- 
ston, 3-35 Hutchings, 3-26 Hope-Jones, 3-46 
Skinner, and a 3-55 Woodbury, the last 
named played by Dr. Maurice W. O’Connell 
in St. Dominies.—-HENRY BRETHERICK 

The American Photo Player Co., builders 
of the Robert-Morton organ, deserve mention 
for the several excellent examples of straight 





FREDERIC BURR SCHOLL 


Who made himself famous in the Rialto, Tacoma, 

Wash., was born in Wisconsin, which was not far 

enough West so he kept on going till he reached 
the Coast (See our issue of September 1922) 


organs built by them for colleges and 
churches, notably that in the University of 
Southern California. At the present writing 
the Company is in financial difficulties and 
a receivership will undoubtedly be arranged. 
This firm has been doing perhaps more work 
than any other firm of builders on the Coast 
and it will be unfortunate if it cannot con- 
tinue. It apparently began as a builder of 
theater organs and catered to the cheapest 
possible trade when necessity compelled, but 
that it can do good work is evidenced by 
the actual examples already in use. Mr. 
Marshall W. Giselman, himself an organist 
and recitalist of note on the Coast; is head 
of the technical department; other prominent 
members of the staff are not so well known 
to the profession as is Mr. Giselman. We 
must not allow ourselves to confuse necessity 
with ability. Many an organist is heard 











playing the cheapest sort of jazz who can 
play and on occasion does play classics of 
the best calibre. The Robert-Morton organ 
on occasion can compete with the worst con- 
ditions, but when fortune favors it can build 
instruments that win the commendation of 
ec neert organists of international reputation. 
We hope the Company ean speedily be re- 





‘a 


W. F. SKEELE 


Of the University of Southern California, whose 
work in the University is dealt with in detail in 
this or a subsequent issue 


organized and start afresh in the art and 
commerce of organ building. 


SAN JOSE 


I SHALL begin with the fine organ in the 
Chapel of the College of the Pacific which 
was originally built by W. W. Kimball, wiih 
the console against the organ. It has re- 
cently been rebuilt by Thos. W. Whalley of 
Berkeley. Mr. Whalley built a new con- 
sole, with tablets instead of draw knobs, 
made the action electric (instead of pneu- 
matic, as in beginning) put in a set of 20 
tubular Chimes on the Gt. (in Choir box) 
made the Bourdon on the Swell a unit stop 
(i.e. 16’, 8’, 4’) and also made the Sw. 
Bourdon playable from the Pedal, made a 
Celeste to beat with the Aeoline, revoiced the 
Trumpet, boosted the pressure to 5 inches, 
added many more combinations, put 
“Couplers to Combinations, On & Off,” for 
each manual, etc. The new console has 4 
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manuals, although it has as yet no Solo 
Organ. The idea is that when the College 
moves to Stockton next year a Solo, as well 
as an Eeho Organ, will be added. As is 
well known, Mr. Allan Bacon is organist 
of the College. 

Owing to the. illness of Mrs. Richard 
Bartle I am not able to give anything more 





WILLIAM RILEY SMITH 
Organist of the First Church of Christ Scientist, San 


Jose, was born in Quincy, Ill., and studied music 
in the College of the Pacific; he has been connected 
mostly with church work but also spent more than 
a@ year in substitute and regular appointment theater 
work. He has a piano sonata in manuscript, com- 
posed when seventeen years of age; Percy Grainger 
has commended the sonata. Also at the age of seven- 
teen Mr. Smith took a total of two and a half hours 
to memorize Liszt’s Ad Nos ad Salutarem Undam, 
a composition requiring thirty minutes for perform- 
ance — and this can be verified by Howard Hansen 
(American Academy, Rome) and by Charles M. 
Dennis (College of the Pacific). He recently played 
a recital in the Auditorium, San Francisco, using an 
ultra-classic program played entirely from memory 


than a few particulars as to the organ she 
plays in the First Christian Church. It is 
a 2-12 Kimball, pneumatic action, with two 
16’ stops on the Pedal, a Diapason, Melodia, 
Duleiana, and Gemshorn on the Great, and 
a Diapason, Salicional, two Flutes, and two 
Reeds on the Swell. 

In Trinity Church there is an organ of 
peculiar interest. It was built by William 
Stevens in Boston in 1863. It was shipped 
via Wells Fargo, across the Isthmus of 
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Panama. You see that besides modern or- 
gans in San Jose, we have also relies of 
antiquity. Of what pedals there are, they 
are about 34 of an inch wide and about the 
same distance apart. All but one of the 
manual stops only: go to tenor C, and the 
keyboard is very short. It has an old 
fashioned pump-handle swell pedal. The 





HARRY M. THORN 


Organist of Grauman’s Third Street Theater, Los 
Angeles, was with the Peoples Amusement Co. in 
Portland for ten years and played the organ in the 
first theater there to install an instrument; he also 
played in Sacremento and in San Francisco where 
he played in the Granada and California Theaters 


motor is of the human type, about 10 or 12 
years old. 


GREAT SWELL 
8’ Open Diapason 16’ Bourdon 
4’ Principal 8’ Open Diapason 
8’ Voil D’Amore 4’ Principal 
8’ Clarabell 8’ Dulciana 
8’ St. Diapason 8’ Std. Diap. 
4’ Flute 8’ Hautboy 
2’ Fifteenth 
224’ Twelfth PEDAL 
8’ Trumpet 16’ Sub Bass 


Mr. LeRoy V. Brant, organist of the 
Church, began active church work in 1909 
in Petaluma, and is organist of a local 
Masonic lodge, of the Scottish Rite Temple, 
director of the Institute of Music, regent of 
the San Jose Branch of the A.G.O., and a 
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writer of weekly articles on music for the 
Pacific Coast Music Review and San Jose 
Mercury Herald, and is a Mus. Bae. and 
A.A.G.O. 

Miss Nellie Carpenter, of the First 
Baptist, plays a 2-15 organ rebuilt some 
years ago by Mr. Thomas W. Whalley; 
Miss Carpenter is a teacher of music in the 
public schools and has recently become in- 
terested in the organ. 

Mr. Wilbur R. Cauch, of St. Paul’s 
Methodist, studied with Mr. Warren D. 
Allan and was formerly with the First 
Presbyterian of this City. After he ‘re- 
turned from the War he went to his present 
position where he plays a Los Angeles Art 
Organ Co. product of 21 registers. 

Mr. C. A. Fitzgerald, associate organist 
of the T. & D. Theater and organist of St. 
Joseph’s Church, was formerly a business 
man and has turned to the organ without 
much assistance in the way of study with 
teachers. He has been with St. Joseph’s 
for 15 years and played in the theater for 
7 years. He gives several oratorio perform- 
ances each year, is a man of sterling char- 
acter, and is honored by a host of friends. 
In the theater he plays a 2-manual unit of 
the following content: 

Flute 16’-8’-4’-224’-2’ 

tring 16’-8’-4’ 

Celeste (String) 8’-4’ 

Clarinet 8’ 

Basset horn 8’-4’ 

Oboe 167-8’ 

Trumpet 8’-4’ 

Gamba 8’ 

Tuba 16’-8’-4’ 

Diapason 8’-4’ 

Tibia 87-4’ 

Vox Humana 8’-4’ 

Pedal Diapason 16’ 

There are five petcussions and eight traps. 
In St. Joseph’s he has an old Odell of 24 
registers. 

Mr. Charles G. Hayward, chief organist 
of the T. & D., was born in London and 
studied voice and piano there; after study- 
ing organ with the late Clarence -Urmy of 
San Jose he became organist of the church 
of the Holy Savior, Santa Clara, where he 
remained fifteen years. After further study 
with Mr. Benjamin S. Moore he went to 
Alaska and played in a theater in Juneau 
for a year. He has been with the local T. 
& D. for the past three years. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Aten Pugh studied organ 
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with Mr. Wilber McColl and with Mrs. 
Katherine Howard-Ward of Chicago.- She 
played in Santa Clara for four years and 
in the Second Presbyterian of this city for 
three years; she has been with the First 
Presbyterian for the past five years and her 
husband, Mr. Homer DeWhitt Pugh, is tenor 
soloist and choirmaster; they give oratorio 
performances each season. The organ is a 
2-27 Moller. 

Mr. Harold Rea, of the American Theater, 
studied with Miss Lucy Valpe, and has held 
various organ and piano positions in 
theaters on the Coast. He has been with the 
American for the past year and plays a 
unit organ of four registers. 

Mr. Jan Philip Schinhan, of the Liberty, 
was born in Vienna and started music study 
at the age of five years with his mother who 
was a graduate of the Vienna Conservatory. 
At the age of eight years he began violin 
study and after graduating from Gymnasium 
(High School) he went to the Regensburg 
Church Musie School, later studying pri- 
vately with various teachers, one a Rhein- 
berger pupil. For several years Mr. Schin- 
han conducted the orchestra for comic and 
light opera in the Altenburg Court Theater, 
Regensburg Municipal Theater, and else- 
where, later accepting the post of conductor 
for a German Stock Company in Cincinnati 
with whom he remained two seasons. The 
War interfered with the Stock Company 
and Mr. Schinhan turned to the organ in the 
theater, beginning in the Strand, Cincinnati. 
He played in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles before going to his present post in 
the Liberty Theater. The organ in the Lib- 
erty is a Robert-Morton unit whose content 
is not apparent from the information at 
hand; it is a 3-manual with Second Touch 
and a goodly list of pereussions and traps. 

Mr. L. Beaumont Conkey, also organist of 
the Liberty was born in Kalamazoo and 
went to Hartford, Conn., when less than two 
years old. His father was organist of All 
Saints Church, New Milford, Conn, and 
teacher of music in Ingleside School. Mr. 
Conkey’s musie education began early under 
his father and soon he was practising five 
hours daily; at the age of 14 he played in 
church. In 1908 he became organist of St. 
John’s Church, Far Rockaway, New York. 
Among other New York City churches Mr. 
Conkey played at one time in the Church 
of the Messiah, and he served as assistant 
to Tali Essen Morgan in the presentation 
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MUNICIPAL ORGAN, SAN FRANCISCO 


The largest municipal organ in the West, built for Festival Hall, Panama-Pacific Exposition, by the Austin 
Organ Co. who reverted to the antiquated console to nlease other than American taste. (See issue of 
December 1918) 
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of The Messiah in Ocean Grove with a 
chorus of 2000. He is a member of Wash- 
ington Lodge F. & A. M., New York, and 
has played for various lodges. As ac- 
companist in and about the Metropolis he 
has had extensive and varied experiences 
working with many famous musicians. In 
1913 he first entered the theater as organist 
of the Cumberland, Brooklyn, going from 
there to the famous Hippodrome as organist 
to work with the orchestra not in picture 
presentation but in connection with the 
gigantic spectacular shows staged there 
each season. In 1919 he went- to Los 
Angeles to the Victory Theater, from which 
he went to his present positicn in the Lib- 
erty, San Jose. 

Miss Myrt'e Shafer, of the First Metho- 
dist Church, is a Mus. Bae. of the College of 
the Pacifie both in the piano and in the 
organ course, and has served as assistant 
teacher of theory in that institution; since 
1917 she has been a regular member of the 
faculty. She went to the First Methodist 
in 1915 after a very brief term in Los 
Gatos. Her organ at the church is a 3-31 
built by Murry M. Harris of Los Angeles, 
with detached console—WILLIAM RILEY 
SMITH 

Mr. Smith who compiled and contributed 
the foregoing data is himself organist of 
the First Church of Christ Scientist, San 
Jose, and plays a 2-17 Kimball which is soon 
to be rebuilt and enlarged by Mr. Thomas 
W. Whalley of Berkeley. Further notes 
about Mr. Smith are to be found elsewhere 
in this issue. Mr. Smith deserves the pro- 
found thanks of the Editors and the readers, 
not to mention also especially the organists 
of his City, for the labor involved in the 
preparation of the San Jose materials and 
for his efficiency in putting them into print- 
able shape. — Eb. 


SEATTLE 


THERE is probably no spot on the globe 
where the organ has made such phenomenal 
advancement as in the city of Seattle. To 
convey some idea of its progress and to sup- 
port the rather broad statement it will be 
necessary to give a brief outline of the City 
itself. 

When we consider that the City has prac- 
tically just stepped out of the tall timbers, 
being only a few decades ago a wild frontier 
town and busy building up a sky-line that 
would even compel favorable comment from 


the most jaded New Yorker, the progress 
of art is to be wondered at. When in 1853 
the first log hut was planted on the site of 
the present City, little did that sturdy 
pioneer builder think that almost on the 
exact spot of his little cabin would stand fifty 
years later the tallest building west of New 
York City. Two years later when the hand 
full of settlers in Seatte were besieged by 
fighting indians who waged a hot but un- 


successful war against+the settlers, little. 


thought was given to building organs or lis- 
tening to organ recitals. In the late eighties 
when the great Seattle Fire completely 
destroyed the City it was not accompanied 
by a Bach Fugue. 

It was not until the late nineties that the 
City began to think of music at all as an 
art and the beginning of this century only 
saw the cultured few of the City listening 
to organ music. The first really large four- 
manual instrument did not come to the City 
until about 1907 but since then they have 
heen coming thick and fast until at present 
nearly every church of any size boasts of an 
organ and the larger churches have repre- 
sentative instruments from America’s finest 
builders. 


During the past season the organ pro- 
fession in Seattle was given an exceptional 
stimulus by the visits of Messrs. Dupre and 
Bonnet whose work was carefully listened 
to and highly appreciated. There must have 
been a marked improvement in the organ 
musie in the churches in Seattle after those 
two artist recitals. Personally speaking, 
the writer is certain of one church that had 
better music as a result of these recitals. 

At the present writing three large Austins 
are being erected in Seattle — F. C. 
FERINGER 

A few of Seattle’s goodly list of prominent 
end efficient organists will be included; we 
regret that sufficient data is not at hand to 
make it more extensive. 

Mr. Talmadge Elwell, of Columbia Con- 
gregational, was born in Harwood, N. D., 
and is a pupil of Mr. Carl Paige Wood and 
Mrs. Chittick, though he has not yet grad- 
uated from his student period to mature pro- 
fessional work. 

Mr. Adam Jardine, of St. Mark’s Church, 
was born in Scotland and came to America 
in 1903. He took his musie studies in Scot- 
land and included piano and voice to such 
degree that his forty public recitals are some 
of them piano recitals and some vocal. He 
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layed four years in Grace Church, Mans- 
field, Ohio, eight years in Montana, and went 
to his present position in 1917. He has 
three works published for the church — an 
Evening Service, “Hear My Prayer” (an- 
them), and a setting of the Litany. He is 
a Shriner and organist of Lawson Con- 
sistory, Seattle; also director of the Nile 


Counterpoint which Mr. Wood conducted in 
these pages some years ago, and to recall 
that he has served a number of terms as 
president of the Washington State M.T.N.A., 
that he is professor of theory and composi- 
tion in the University, and that the Univer- 
sity’s organ department includes an 
equipment of two practise organs for the 





FIRST METHODIST CHOIR, SEATTLE 


Where Mr. and Mrs. Montgomery Lynch as choirmaster and organist respectively produced the first 
presentation of “‘The Wayfarer,’ written by their pastor Dr. J. E. Crowther. (See issue of March 1920) 


Temple Changers. 

Mr. Franklin Sawyer Palmer, of St. 
James’ Cathedral, was born in Boxford, 
Mass., and is a Harvard graduate. He 
studied organ with J. H. Howe, Dethier, 
Widor, and Gigout, and theory with John 
Knowles Paine and Edward MacDowell. 
For three years he played in All Saint’s 
Church, New York City, with a similar 
period in San Francisco; for the past sixteen 
years he has been in his present position in 
St. James’ Cathedral. He has several works 
in manuscript, including a mass, and has 
written and lectured on Gregorian Chant. 
He is an A.B. and Mus. Doc. of Harvard 
and a member of the Knights of Columbus. 
In addition to his organ music he enjoys 
the ability to play viola in string quartet 
work. 

Mr. Carl Paige Wood, of the University 


-of Washington, is to be the subject of a sketch 


in these pages as soon as it can be properly 
prepared. For the present it will be suffi- 
-cient to remind the reader of the Lessons in 


class of students — a class that is increasing 
satisfactorily from year to year. 


THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


A RATHER big title for one paragraph, 
but in this ease it is quite worth it. Col. 
George A. Skinner of the medical corps 
stationed at Camp Lewis, Washington, is a 
physician by profession and an organist by 
preference. He does not give much data 
about himself, but under the severe strain of 
repeated urgings from certain perniciously 
persistent Editors he has finally given his 
honest convictions on the subject of the or- 
ganist’s being able to get an audience and-sell 
his wares. And of what use is all the skill in 
the world if an organist cannot raise even 
a gratis audience? We have dodged the 
question for a long while and tried to con- 
sole ourselves in false doctrines. The fact 
of the matter is that we are virtually a self- 
centered and worthless profession until we 
can make ourselves enough worth while to 
the great wide public to induce that publie 
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to pay to hear us — to buy the thing that 
we have to sell. Of what use is it to manu- 
facture either Fords or Pierce-Arrows if 
nobody wants to buy? Col. Skinner, as a 
certain Editor (modesty forbids our saying 
who) rightly guessed is in the best possible 
position as an ardent organ fan to tell the 
organ professional what the public thinks 
of him. And the best of it is that Col. 
Skinner himself can back up his fan’s in- 
terest in the organ with sufficient ability to 
play it himself and substitute for men in 
high positions. True, the organ recital 
subject has been discussed times without 
number, by organists and by organ enthu- 
siasts. In the presentation of the present 
discussion by Col. Skinner THE AMERICAN 
Orcanist feels that it has given its readers 
— who are still young enough and not too 
conceited to be able to perceive a new truth 
— something that will mean dollars and cents 
to them and put the organ profession, under 
their skillful nurturing, miles ahead of its 
present backward position before the public. 
How many of us are courageous enough to 
face a new truth or to stop dodging an old 
one? The Editors are profoundly grateful 
to Col. Skinner for an article that is worth 
its weight in gold. — Eb. 


A Few Personals 


AGAIN the reader- should remember that 
this issue does not pretend or even attempt 
to present a complete dictionary of the Coast 
and its organists but must content itself with 
merely picking out a few individuals, rep- 
resentative or otherwise, here and there, to 
give a general view of the organ world of 
the Coast. 

Mr. William Robinson Boone, of the First 
Scientist Church, Portland, was born in 
Newport, R. I. and studied organ with 
Messrs. G. Everett Hill, S. B. Whitney, and 
Everett E. Truette. He first played in 
Trinity Church, Newport, playing in 
churches there twelve years before going to 
the Coast. He has been with his present 
Church since 1914, given about 200 recitals, 
is a Shriner and organist of Scottish Rite 
and Knights Templer, has been dean of the 
Oregon A.G.O. and president of the Music- 
ians Club, and has held various offices in lis 
lodges. 

Mr. Arthur H. Cannon, of Pantages Thea- 
ter, Long Beach, was born in Detroit and 
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studied organ with Mr. Roy L. Medealfe. 
He has played in theaters in Detroit, Orange, 
and Anaheim. He went to his present po- 
sition in August of last year. 

Mrs. Edna Whitman Chittick, chapel or- 
ganist of Reed College, Portland, teacher in 
Ellison-White Conservatory, was born in 
New York City but spent a part of her early 
years in Nova Scotia; she graduated from 
the University of Washington and from the 
Mt. Allison Conservatory of New Brunswick, 
Canada. She played in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Boston before going to the 
Coast. She holds the teacher’s diploma for 
both organ and piano from Mt. Allison 
Conservatory and is an A.B. in music of 
the University of Washington; she is 
treasurer of the local A.G.O. and a great 
admirer of the compositions of Edward 
Shippen Barnes. 

Mr. Ludwig Peter Conde, organist of the 
Mt. Hollywood Congregational Church, was 
born in Plainfield, N. J., finished his school- 
ing in Denver, and studied organ with 
Messrs. Frederick Schweikher, Ray Hastings, 
and Wilhelm Middelschulte. He is a mem- 
ber of the A.G.O. and has some compositions 
in manuscript. His father has been a con- 
cert violinist and orchestra conductor for the 
past thirty years. 

Mr. William Ripley Door, manager of the 
Los Angeles branch of the Aeolian Com- 
pany, made himself famous in church musio 
with the choir of Emmanuel Church, La- 
Grange, Ill. He was born in St. Paul and 
is a graduate of the University of Minnesota. 
His chief organ teacher was Mr. George H. 
Fairclough and he studied choir training 
with the famous Rev. Finn of the Paulists 
Fathers Choir. He began playing in St. 
Paul and his last church position was held 
for four years prior to his westward journey. 
He has given half a hundred recitals and 
conducted 54 concerts with Emmanuel Choir 
of La Grange. He is a Shriner and organist 
of Wilshire Lodge, a B.S. (Science) of the 
University of Minnesota, and skipper of the 
good ship Pollywog on Lake Minnetonka. 

Miss Anna Blanche Foster, organist of 
First Congregational Church, Redlands, was 


‘born in Morrison, IIl., and is a pupil of Miss 


Kingmun, and Messrs. Wm. Middelschulte, 
J. Warren Andrews, Walter C. Gale, and 
Charles Heinroth. She began playing in 
her native city and has held positions in 
Omaha, Jersey City, New York City, Iowa, 
San Francisco, and Oakland. She began 
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her present post in 1921 and is a member of 
the A.G.O. and the N.A.O., vicepresident 
of The Spinet, chairman of music section 
of Redlands Contemporary Club, etc., and 
has played about twenty-five recitals. 

Mr. Austin D. Thomas, of All Saints’ 
Church, San Diego, was born in Wales and 
came to America in 1909; he studied with 
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Douglas, Prelude and Allegro 

Diggle, Reverie Triste 

Stevenson, “Let Your Light” 

Kramer, “The Awakening” 

Pease, response “Lord O Deliver Us” 
Groton, Caress 

Warren, “Heart of a Rose” 

Huhn, Festival March 





AN INVITATION TO PRACTISE 


The Oakland studio of Mr. William W. Carruth. 


various British organists, of whom Mr. 


Herbert F. Ellingford is the best known in- 


America. He began playing in England 
and was assistant organist of St. Peter’s 
Pro-Cathedral, Carmarthen, South Wales. 
He served nine years in the First Presby- 
terian churches of Twin Falls, Idaho, and 
San Diego, and began his present position 
in 1921. He has given about twenty re- 
citals, ten of them for Dr. Stewart on the 
Balboa Park out-door organ. Mr. Thomas 
is an accountant by profession but has made 
music a close second. 


A CONVENTION SERVICE 


AN unusual service was given by Mr. Sibley 
G. Pease in the First Presbyterian Church 
of Los Angeles as a prelude to the conven- 
tion, and with the exception of A. Walter 
Kramer every composer on the programs 
was either a visitor to the Convention or is 
a resident of the Pacific Coast. The two 
services : 





(See issue of March 1922) 


Cadman, Legend 

Brewer, Echo Bells 

Sealy, “O Love That..... ti 
Hastings, “Hear Thou our Prayer” 
Stewart, Chambered Nautilus 
Pease, “Our Present Need” 

Pease, response, “Lord Keep Us” 
Colby, An Old Dance 


Among: Coast Composers 


THE following brief items deal with Pacific 
Coast composers though it is by no means 
intended to be in any way a complete 
representation of their works nor even 
represent all the composers of the Coast 
who have written for the organ. It does 
however mention such works as have been 
sent to the editorial office and the composers - 
themselves are at fault if their works are 
not included in the following. 
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CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN’S 
LEGEND reviewed on page 303 of our August 
1920 issue, is a fine work in every respect; 
it begins modestly enough and somewhat 
thematically, but it develops a mighty climax 
before it finishes, and all the while it is 
musical. (Fischer) 

MEDITATION is a melody over a rocking 
accompaniment, reviewed in September 1920, 
page 340. ° (Fischer) 

MELODY IN FoLKSONG STYLE is a very fine 
hit of music that has that peculiar folksong 
inspirational quality behind it; it deserves 
frequent use. 

Marcu in C is another organ work of 
practical qualities, though not measuring 
up to the Folksong number. 

FREDERICK CHUBB’S SrILiness oF 
NIGHT was reviewed twice, page 297 of the 
July 1919 issue and page 304 of the August 
1920 number. If we think it good enough 
to review it twice, certainly the reader ought 
to be willing to buy it at least once; he need 
not buy it again if he doesn’t like it the first 
tine — but we believe he will. (Fischer) 

W. RALPH COX’S “Tue Lorp 1s My 
Licut,” a solo for high and low voices that 
is worthy of wide use, was reviewed in June 
1923, page 354; Mr. Cox is half Californian 
and halt New Yorker, spending the winter 
season in voice teaching in New York, 
though he was active as an organist until 
difficulty with the muscles of his hands 
forced him to temporarily confine all instead 
of only nine-tenths of his time to voice 
work. (Schmidt) 

CROSSE (DIGGLE): Lutuasy in G, a 
melody number that has some fine melodic 
passages interspersed with some answering 
sentences that are trivial; however there is 
enough interesting melody to make an ap- 
peal to the average hearer. Transcribed 
by Dr. Roland Diggle and dedicated to Dr. 
Ray Hastings, both of Los Angeles. 
(Church 50c) 

ROLAND DIGGLE’S Catirornia SUITE 
is perhaps his most pretentious work thus 
far; it was reviewed in October 1920, page 
378. Certainly this work should be of in- 
terest to us in a Pacific Coast Issue; its 
composer resides in Los Angeles and has 
written his Surre especially to California. 
It is not difficult and the reader can refer 
to the full review for further particulars. 
(Fischer) 

“Biessep Art THOU” is a peculiar work 
that has a fine effect if taken briskly enough 


and unaccompanied; it is very simple and 
gains its effectiveness from sincerity. 

AN EVENING BENEDICTION is a very simple 
little meditation, reviewed in February 1920, 
page 68. (Church) 

In A Mission GarvEen I am inclined to 
consider his best work; it is a genuine little 
melody wih rhymthie accompaniment and 
makes good hearing. It was reviewed in 
March 1919, page 131. (Ditson) 

IN THE CLOISTER, an organ meditation 
that begins and ends in minor mood but that 
brightens up with a good major for the very 
welcome contrast section. Easy to play and 
suited to a very solemn service. Written 
by a Los Angeles church organist and dedi- 
cated to Mr. W. C. Vernon Howell of Santa 
Monica, Cal. (Thompson 60c) 

PastToRAL SOUVENIR, a pretty melody that 
covers two pages, interrupted by a minor 
contrast section that has little interest in 
comparison. The melody is inspirational 
and of good order, true to the pastoral 
spirit, even to the 6-8 rhythm. There is 
opportunity for effective phrasing and play 
on rhythm and the coda is short and sweet. 
Altogether the piece makes music that is 
worth hearing; it is one of Dr. Diggle’s 
newest publications and one of his best in- 
spirations, so far as the main theme goes; 
it is worthy of good treatment. (Thompson 
50c) 

RESIGNATION, reviewed in September 1920, 
page 343, presents a rather pleasing har- 
monized melody in the left hand against a 
syncopated righthand chord passage in 
imitation. (Augener) 

REVERIE TRISTE, reviewed in July 1918, 
page 360, is another of Dr. Diggle’s better 
works; the original review was written by 
Dr. True and covered two pages in a series 
of articles on repertoire. Both the main 
theme and the contrast are of excellent 
quality. (Ditson) 

Sone or SUNSHINE is the sort of tripping, 
happy, rhythmic music the public likes; it 
is a 4-4 rhythm, crisp melody, with the usual 
marked time between pedal and left hand. 
It was reviewed in December 1920, page 
456. (Ditson) 

ERNEST DOUGLAS’ Finate in E 
Minor, reviewed July 1921, page 247, is a 
brilliant work that opens with a pedal theme, 
jubilant and vigorous, but not difficult. 
Mr. Douglas is organist of one of Los 
Angelese’s churches. (B. M. Co.) 

Mr. Douglas has other works published 
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and a course of instruction in organ play- 
ing, but none of them are available for note. 

FREDERIC GROTON’S Pretupe in F, 
reviewed on page 145 of the April 1920 
issue, is a 5-4 work with an odd coloring; 
better look it up. (Ditson) 

Caress is one of his newest works and is 
built almost entirely upon one theme or 
motive, though without monotony; the usual 
ternary form is abandoned, unless we wish 
to consider the three varying treatments of 
the same theme as the necessary three parts 
of a completed ternary movement. It is 
charming music of the kind worth using. 
(Ditson 50c) 

FREDERICK STEVENSON: “Far 
From my Heaventy Home,” anthem for 
chorus or quartet with tenor solo. The com- 
poser gets a peculiar effect of exhaustion, of 
being truly far away and lost, by the use of 
opening phrases of three-measure meter in- 
stead of the usual four. The melody is smooth, 
pleasing, easy to sing, and accompanied by 
a rhythmic swing in the piano part. Three 
pages are devoted to the solo, and two to a 
simple chorus part. The number makes ac- 
ceptable music and will be easy to prepare 
and easy to listen to. Mr. Stevenson is 
Pasadena’s prolific composer of anthems — 
not so prolific, however, as to damage the 
quality of his creations. (Ditson 12c) 

“An AMERICAN ACE,” a rather pretentious 
work for chorus of men’s voices with ac- 
companiment for piano, organ, harp, and 
cello; and tenor solo, was reviewed on page 
72 of the February 1920 issue. It is a 
stirring work, virile and worthy of frequent 
use. (Ditson) 

“REHOLD THE MASTER PassetH By,” an 
anthem for chorus or quartet with contralto 
solo, reviewed in March 1923, page 162, is 
a rich bit of harmonic music over which a 
good melody has been written. (Ditson) 

FREDERICK STEVENSON: “IpyLLE 
MONGOLIENNE,” a glorious bit of musical 
music, inspirational from start to finish, for 
chorus of men’s voices with piano duet ac- 
companiment — built for entertainment and 
musical pleasure, and satisfying to the last 
drop. “Singee songee sickapence, Pockee 
muchee rye,” begins the noble text. What 
can a reviewer say about a work that is as 
genuinely musical and inspirational as this 
number? The best thing to do is to ex- 
plode over it and then die. If you have a 
chorus of men’s voices, by all means get this 
number if it takes the last penny from the 
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treasury; your audience will make it up to 
you when you sing it. (Ditson 16c) 

“PRAISE THE LorD,’ a vigorous anthem 
of sixteen pages for chorus with solo for 
tenor strangely reinforced at times by solo 
soprano unison. There are many unison 
passages of strength, and in contrast we find 
passages of quiet mood, with a big climax 
and plenty of punch. The composer here 
has not written six pages of solo and fol- 
lowed it with six pages of chorus; he has 
mixed his chorus with his solo in such a 
way that the anthem is more of a unit than 
most anthems where important solos are in- 
troduced. It is not entirely easy to do, but 
it is entirely worthy of repetition each 
season; it is one of the big things of the 
church repertoire. (Ditson 20c) 

“Tr Deum 1N F,” reviewed in June 1923, 
page 355, is a work of fine character that can 
be used in all churches and is especially 
essential to Episcopalians. (Ditson) 

“TuLitTA,” another musical chorus for men’s 
voices, or perhaps a male quartet could do 
it full justice. It can compare favorably 
with the other Stevenson number, but we 
cannot expect it to be so fine; it is a 
Serenata Espanol, a melodious and rhythmic 
number, poetic rather than humorous; the 
two things could well be programmed on the 
same evening. Mr. Stevenson says he has 
founded this number on a Mexican air. It 
has a fine Spanish flavor. (Ditson 12c) 

Vision FuGitive, reviewed on page 322 
of the June 1918 issue, is a melody number 
for organ, simple and charming. (Ditson) 

HUMPHREY J. STEWART’S Pro- 
CESSIONAL MARCH is a stirring excerpt from 
the music drama, “John of Nepomuk,” 
transcribed for organ by its composer, the 
famous out-door organist of San Diego. 
It was reviewed, together with the following 
number, on page 380 of the June 1923 issue. 
(Ditson) 

SpanisH Minrrary MARCH is similarly a 
transcription by its own composer from a 
music drama, this time the drama “Gold.” 
It has a good Spanish flavor while the for- 
mer march is not characterized by any 
special coloring. Both are worth using 
every year. (Fischer) 

CHAMBERED Navtitus is Dr. Stewart’s 
most imposing work for the organ; as its 
title suggests, it is music that tells a story 
or paints a picture, and it is in three move- 
ments, suite or sonata form. It is the vic- 
tim of a contention as to who shall have 
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the pleasure of reviewing it — and the re- 
sult is that it is not yet reviewed at all. It 
can be recommended to all organists; it is 
easy, musical, inspirational. 

LATHAM TRUE: “Morning Hymn,” 
one of the finest solos of modern times, a 
classic bit of music that carries’a message 
of beauty in text and setting. Our illu- 
stration shows the opening measures. Note 
that the accompaniment is given something 
to do, and the singer expected to be able 
to sing his or her part without the assistance 
of the organ. On the piano the accompani- 
ment as written is a stroke of genius; on the 
organ (whether or not the composer agrees) 
the reviewer at least finds it’ desirable to do 
as he pleases so far as an occasional pedal 
note is concerned — putting it mildy. 
The text fits the setting admirably, or reverse 
it if you like: there is a perfeet umn of 
words and music, and the singer finds the 
words singable, whether on the low D or in 
the optional top A. The climax is glorious. 
For a Sunday morning service I ean think 
of nothing more fitting, more religiously 
honest, more beautiful than this solo and 
it is given repeated review here because its 
composer is well known on the Pacifie Coast 
where he now resides — and tco modest to 
even mention the song; I venture he hasn’t 
mentioned it to even one person on the 
Coast, unless driven to it. (Obtainable from 
Cressey & Allen, Portland, Maine, 60c) 

CLARENCE ALBERT TUFTS’ Ber- 
CEUSE is a simple melody over quiet har- 
ony, reviewed in January 1919, page 45. 


(Colby & Prybil) 


MUSIC MAGAZINES 


LASTLY, and perhaps most important of 
all the agencics at work on the Pacifie Coast, 
are the two chief musie magazines, The 
Pacific Coast Mus'‘cian of Los Angeles which 
changes to a weekly with the present month, 
and Music and Musicians of Seattle. Or- 
ganists of the Facific Coast heave just as 
large a part in these journals as they by 
the:r cooperation merit. My. Frank H. 
Colby of the Pacifie Coast Musician and 
Mr. David Shectz Craig of Musie and Mu- 
siclans are doing -a work of inestimable 


value to the mvsie profess‘on. 


The October Calendar 


CTOBER is the month of real begin- 

nings in the larger cities, and the 

spirit is spreading to the smaller cities 
and towns as well. We present in this issue 
an article on the service, the service beauti- 
ful. It gives an idea or two as to what 
the service shou!d mean and wkat the or- 
ganist’s obligations are—what opportunities 
are his. In the light of such a constructive 
article — a poor Calendar writer is some- 
what handicapped. To construct such ideal 
services for each Sunday would require a 
whole day or more of preparation each, and 
presuppose an exact knowledge of local 
conditions. But the riehtful duty of the 
maker of Calendar Suggestions is mere'y to 
bring forward a reminder of the events of 
the day or week, and add such suggestions 
as are ccmmon property of a’) readers of 
these paves —- name!y, the review pages of 
former issues. 

September had a definite composer for 
forr of its five Sundays and a heliday for 
the fifth. October has nothinz, absolutely 
nothing but St. Simon and St. Jude for the 
28th — and who eares anything about them? 
Lov much gcod ean they do for Los Ange'es 
or San Francisco in the month of October 
and the year 1923? 

The birthdays of the month are Mac- 
farlane, Vierne, Verdi, Ambrose, Liszt, Me- 
Collin, and Smart. Macfarlane’s organ 
musie is of delightful character and good 
texture; Paul Ambrose’s anthems and songs 
are characterized by rich melody, set with 
simplicity and sincerity: a combination of 
these two composers would make a very en- 
joyable program. Then there are Vierne 
and Liszt for those who still ask, Can any- 
thing good come out of America? Vierne 
has written some great conceptions for the 
organ, and Liszt has some fine piano trans- 
criptions that can be used on the organ with- 
out the change of notes because the piano 
he had in mind was the pedal piano. 

At the present moment of preparation 
for the September issue vacations interfere 
with the usual routine and consequently 
with this department as well. And besides 
that, the special nature of the present issue 
makes it desirable to depart from the usual 
method of handling the Calendar sugges- 
tions. The reader will therefore please ex- 
cuse us till next month. 
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GENERAL NOTES 


BRITISH COLUMBIA MUSIC FESTIVAL, May 
29th to June 2nd, brought Granville Bantock of 
London to America as one of the judges in the com- 
petitions held by the Festival; church choirs and 
choral organizations competed for prizes. 

OSBORNE’S Fantasia for organ was one of the 
numbers selected by the Incorporated Society of 
Musicians for its 1923 examinations in London; J. 
Fischer & Bro. are the American representatives of 
the publisher of this and other works by British blind 
composers. 

PIERRE, S. D.: The First Congregational is 
beating the theater at its own game — showing 
motion pictures and drawing Sunday evening crowds 
of 450 compared to the dozen or two patrons of the 
theater. . 

LEIPZIG: The 11th Bach Festival was held June 
23d to 25th. This festival coincides with the two- 
hundredth anniversary of the appointment of Bach 
to the office of Cantor at the Thomasschule, and 
began with a performance of motets in the Thomas- 
kirche. On the second day (Sunday, June 24th), 
the celebrations were continued in the morning in 
the Thomaskirche; in the afternoon, there was an 
orchestral concert in the Gewandhaus; and in the 
evening, chamber music. For the third day, an 
organ recital in the Thomaskirche was arranged, and 
in the evening the B minor Mass was heard. 

ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT announcements 
ever made in the interests of the Aierican organ 
world is the announcement made by Mr. J. C. 
Ungerer, manager of the Institute of Concert Virtuosi, 
that Mr. Pietro A. Yon is to present this season on 
demand a choice of programs made exclusively of 
organ music by American composers. Mr. Yon is 
the first internationally known concert organist of 
foreign birth and training to thus feature American 
composers and their works and he is. ideally fitted 
by temperament and enthusiasm for America to 
arrange some all-American programs with credit to 
America and present them with complete artistic 
satisfaction. Programs confined to any one school 
are likely to be monotonous but those who know Mr. 
Yon’s artistry and his style of program building are 
already assured that there will be no monotony in 
Mr. Yon’s all-American programs. At the present 
moment he is resting in Tuxedo Park, N.Y., in com- 
pany of friends, having abandoned his usual summer 
pilgrimage to Italy. He recently completed his first 
summer Master Course in concert organ playing in 
New York City and broadened it to include a course 
in composition to meet the requirements of the artists 
who come to him for coaching and finishing lessons. 
“I know of no. other organist,” says Mr. Tracy Y. 
‘Cannon, one of the recitalists of Mormon Tabernacle, 
“who gets the same results in so short a time. There 
are certain features of Mr. Yon’s method of teaching 
that are distinctive, in fact I might say unique. 
His system of pedal technic, for example, was a reve- 
lation to me. The quick and sure results it brings 
after only a short time or practise are remarkable. 
He does not give an endless number of exercises, 
but those he does give are so direct in their practical 
application that one is filled with admiration for their 
utility and completeness.” 

“THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS,” ‘‘a delight- 
ful piece of fancy and humor, musically gracious and 
fluent, orchestrally opulent in color and directness 
of instrumental delineation....one of the best pro- 
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ductions of the kind that the American composer 
has given us,” as W. J. Henderson describes it, an 
orchestral suite by Deems Taylor, is being published 
by J: Fischer & Bro., New York. The suite is based 
on Lewis Carroll’s ‘‘Alice in Wonderland,” and was 
presented by the New York Symphony Society under 
the baton of Walter Damrosch; it makes delightful 
music, full of subtle humor, and is already promised 
for several European renditions. 

THE SCHOOL OF THEATER ORGAN PLAYING 
of the American Conservatory under the direction of 
Mr. Frank Van Dusen had an exceptional enrollment 
for its Summer Sessicns. Some theater organists 
of exceptional talent and experience enrolled for 
coaching, in addition to church organists and other 
beginners in theater work. Pennsylvania, West Vir- 


ginia, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Tennessee, Texas, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, North Dakota, Nebraska, 


Kansas, Colorado, Washington, and Canada all sent 
students to the Sessions this year. 

A HANDEL FESTIVAL was held in Crystal 
Palace, London, the latter part of June, under the 
baton of Frederic Cowen. 

THE ACTORS CHURCH ALLIANCE has opened 
its headquarters in the Episcopal Church of the 
Transfiguration, New York, popularly known as “The 
Little Church Around the Corner.’ The late pastor 
of this Church was for many years the staunch 
friend cf members of the actor’s profession and the 
Church was the commonly accepted church of the 
thea‘rical world. 

“The Little Church Around the Corner” has always 
really been an “‘actors’ church’, and lacked only the 
formality of the establishment there of the Alliancte’s 
headquarters to make it an actuality. Many of Dr. 
Ray’s closest friends are members of the theatrical 
profession, he said, and he is vitally interested in the 
stage. Dr. Claude Reader, who is also connected 
with the “Little Church’, had been an actor for many 
years. The Rev. Neal Dodd, who is the Western 
representative of the Alliance, was also an actor. 
Dr. W. E. Bentley, who will be part-time member of 
the church’s staff and who is now cruising in the 
Mediterranean, was once engaged in the theatrical 
business. 

CRANDALL THEATERS in Washington, D. C., 
have been donated to the Board of Education for 
the purpose of holding school sessions in the mornings 
on specified days under the supervision of principals 
and teachers. Films are supplied by the U. S. De- 
partments of the Interior and Agriculture. The pur- 
pose is visual instruction on topics that can be better 
grasped by secing than by merely reading about. 
Crandall Theaters cover the entire city of Washington 
with the exception of but one district. 

THE CATHOLIC CONVENTION~ being held 
August 3d to 13th in Birmingham, England, has 
had an organ built especially for its use by Conacher 
Sheffield & Co.; the instrument will be used for re- 
citals by Dupre, Ellingford, Goss-Custard, Meale, and 
athers. 

CATHOLIC MUSIC is being taught in special sum- 
mer course in the College of the Sacred Heart, New 
York, from July 2nd to August 11th. 

CHIMES by Victrola and radio microphone have 
been used successfully by the Fort George Presby- 
terian Church, New York; the Victrola-played chimes 
can he thus heard through a radious of five blocks. 

FILM CONTROL# system has been developed in 
England whereby the orchestral conductor has _ be- 
fore him an unrolling band of paper upon which is 
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written such directicn as may be required for the 
score, and by which the speed of the projection 
machines is controlled from the conductor’s desk. 

THE RIALTO AND RIVOLI Theaters, New York, 
are entertaining the children of the City at the after- 
noon performances; thus the wards of all the in- 
stitutions taking care of the children of the poor 
are given a delightful entertainment of the kind they 
like best. 

“EPISCOPAL RECTOR LEAVES CHURCH”, 
said the San Antonio Express (Texas) the next 
morning after a recital by Mr. Hugh McAmis, of 
New York, and the reason given was, as explained 
in its four-inch scare-head report on the front page, 
that the Ku Klux appeared. The San Antonio Ex- 
press failed to add that “the rector that left was a 
sickly old English Episcopalion sent down from the 
East for asthma’, as stated by one who knows the 
circumstances, and it also failed to state that the 
Klan “presented the minister (of the church) with a 
check — the church has just been finished under 
his pastorate — and told him he could use the money 
for anything he desired.” It even failed to make 
clear that nobody else had the slightest desire to 
retire when the Klan appeared. We may not approve 
the outward manifestations of the Klan; it is doubt- 
ful if any of wus approve gross misrepresentation 
from the press, however. 

BRITISH ORGANISTS used two American com- 
positions in 27 recitals; Messers R. B. Hamilton and 
G. A. Slater were the gentlemen to use the two 
lonely American compositions — Buck’s At Evening, 
and MacDowell’s Sea Pieces. Wouldn’t it be agree- 
able to have a few more good friends among British 
recitalists? THE AMERICAN ORGANIST will gladly 
furnish a special list of representative American 
organ works of any type desired if any British re- 
citalists will take the trouble to specify his special 
taste for literature. 

BRADLEY CONSERVATORY CHORUS pre- 
sented Mendelssohn’s Elijah under the baton of Mr. 
Franklin Stead, June 8th, with Miss Helen King 
at the organ; the chorus numbered 22 sopranos, 9 
contraltos, 6 tenors, 9 basses, and was supported by 
four soloists, piano, and organ. 

FORDHAM BROTHERHOOD, New York, was 
entertained May 25th by a concert under the direction 
of Messers Julius Mattfeld and Vincent Grulich. 

NEW YORK CITY has money to spend on Civic 
Vulture statues and other “improvements” in and 
about City Hall, but not one penny for education. 
That is, not one penny of the ordered increase of 
salary to its educators until the Courts issued final 
orders compelling it to pay the teachers and pro- 
fessors the increases long due them. The City has 
been so busy presenting flags and other formalities 
here and there and elsewhere that it has really not 
had time to pay its school teachers. Not intentional, 
you know; just an oversight. 


MAGAZINE NOTES 


ADVERTISING is one of America’s leading indus- 
tries. It is pleasing to note that Columbia Univer- 
sity has established a course of instruction on the 
principles of Advertising. Perhaps it will be news 
to most readers to learn that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is constantly active on the problem of insuring 
the veracity and honesty of magazine and news- 
paper advertising. For example, its May activities 
included the following: Restraining a fountain-pen 
manufacturer from stamping prices on his pens 


which were higher than the pens were ever intended 


to sell for; Restraining a hosiery manufacturer from | 


using labels containing the word silk when the article 
contained no pure silk; Restraining a retailer from 
using the title “United Woolen Mills’ when he had 
no mills of any kind and was not manufacturing. 
Already advertising has reached such a plane of 
honesty — in spite of dangerously high enthusiasm 
and self-esteem — that the advertisements of many 
trade papers are more reliable than the reading 
matter. 

LIBRARY SUBSCRIPTIONS are sstill being 
entered in good number by live organists here and 
there who want the public libraries of their home 
towns to represent their profession at its best on 
their reading tables. Every other profession is 
earnestly fostering publicity of every kind in its 
behalf; why not ours too? Manifestly T.A.O. can- 
not do this unaided. The subscribers themselves 
must do it. But T.A.O. pays half the bill. Are you 
willing to pay the other half? 

“I WROTE ten municipal organists for data for 
an article to be published in England and only one 
replied. Is it discourtesy, ignorance, pigheadedness, 
lack cf business sense, or what?’? Thus writes a 
composer internationally known. Perhaps it is a 
combination of all the careless evils which overtake 
all mankind in common. But a musician is supposed 
to be just a little more of a gentleman, just a little 
more pol.shed, just a little more courteous than the 
ordinary mortal. Why not try to live up to our 
calling? 

A MAN of fine experience, great prospects, and 
of the best endorsements, desires a position in New 
York City at $1800; he is already located in New 
York but wants a better field. 

A woman organist desires a position, but inasmuch 
as her regisiration blank gives no information of 
very definite order we cannot specify her particular 
wishes; her chief aim is to continue in theater work, 
and we presume any reusonable salary will be of 
interest. 

A young man of ample experience desires a high 
Episcopal or a Catholic church in the Metropolitan 
district with a salary of $1200. 

We frequently have calls for organists who are to 
telephone the prospective employer at once. And 
sometimes Registrants write to us afterwards and 
say that they have ‘written’’ to these persons and 
had no reply. Manifestly if an organist is so in- 
different to detail that he writes when he is requested 
to phone, the employer can have but little respect 
for his ability to successfully cope with the manifold 
details of actual organ work in a church or theater. 

A CORRECTION: In our July issue it was stated 
that Mr. Ethwell Hansen of the Crystal Theater, 
Chicago, plays a Bartola. Mr. Hansen plays a three- 
raanual Barton organ. The Barton Organ Co. does 
not use the trade name ‘‘Bartola’” for all the organs 
it builds but only for a certain type instrument of 
which the organ in the Crystal Theater is not a 
representative. 

A PHILADELPHIAN asks where we got our 
information that his city had frowned upon Chaplin’s 
“The Pilgrim,” pointing out that this picture has 
had many presentations in Philadelphia. We took 
our data from the largest journal devoted to the 
motion picture industry — and did not feel. it 
necessary to explain that such nonesense on the part 
of censorship boards could not prevail for long in & 
respectable American city like Philadelphia. 
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